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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE} 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA E PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 


without which none is genuine. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by 
dealers in sauces th roughout the world, 


B 3 OKS SEWING [OTTONS 


BROOK’S 
NEW SOFT MACHINE COTTON. 


In Boxes of 1 dozen, each usefully assorted. 





TRADE MARE-A GOAT’S HEAD. OF ALL DRAPERS. 


JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS, 


MELTHAM MILLS, near HUDDERSFIELD. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, PREPARED SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, JELLIES, & MARMALADES, 
ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 

And may be obtained of Grocers and Italian Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUESN, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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_ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 














Gold by all Perfumers and Wholesale and Retail 


Chemists, \S A L | O i> by the 


at Ss. Gd., 6s., and gy Aa Proprietora. 
lls, only. . ; ©O 


Sixty Bears) Og 'G, 


Is the best and only certain gue Pewawamm remedy ever discovered eZ 
OQ for preserving, strengthening, * perk a, : Mm beautifying, or restoring the & 
HAIN, WHISKERS, * “al Zu OR MOUSTACHES, 
“ef and preventing them turning grey. py Seacey For children it is invaluable, as it 
forms the bisis of « magnificent etry §=—bead of hair, prevents baldness in 
matare age, and obviates the use of —  _ dyes and poisonous restoratives 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 























SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execu- 
tion of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides 
materials at one shilling per yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


¥ 2 A 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 


FENNINGS’ CHILD 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
- Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 
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REN’S POWDERS 


nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 





SHORN RELICS. 
Third Edition. Price 5s. 

‘This volume is a literary curiosity, and has been put forth anony- 
mously. It consists of poems, which we learn from an ‘introduction’ were | 
found in the summer of 1851, in manuscript, in a Carmelite monastery, in a 
desolate tract of Spain known as El Desierto. . . . Throughout the book 
gives evidence of genius, the versification is never rough, and many 
thoughts are marked with great beauty and power."—/Pxdlic Opinion, 
May 4th, 1867, 

* These ‘ Relics,’ with an Appendix, comprise about a score of poems, 
written in the vigorous but warmly amatory style of two centuries ago, and 
well worthy of publication and preservation. . . . The reader will find 
every one of these ‘Relics’ suggestive, and a few of them full of real 
force.”—Manchester Guardian, February 26th, 1868. 

** Still so good are these songs and ballads, so much do they contain 
that is fresh and unhackneyed, that we exhort the collector to go back 
to the old MS., whether its seat be his own brain or El Desierto, and 
bring us more of the same species.”—Sunday Times, May sth, 1867. 

‘This little volume contains much cleverness and some poetry.”"— 
British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. 

“* His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured satire.”— 
Atheneum, July 13th, 1877. 


Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying the Skin from all 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic Dryness, and Discolourations, It 
allays heat and irritability of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and clear, restoring and 
retaining a charming juvenile clasticity to the skin, and producing a bloom 
and transparency to the complexion that no other known preparation has 
accomplished, and is recommended in preference to any other by the 
Medical Profession. ESTABLISHED 120 YEARS. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of al 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Theusands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of al 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 





FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 

1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, 

Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 

2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving, 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! | 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT| 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as| 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 
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WIND PILLS 


MancureEstEr, June 13th, 1877, 
To Mr. Paces D. Woopcock, Norwich. 


S1r,—I have found tawd Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills, Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
a special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 


Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 
Of all Medicine Vendors at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ea excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 


| certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d, per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


‘oe excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin, 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression © 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
















































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





10, SourHampTron StrREET, STRAND, March 20th, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Works of Fiction, at all Libraries. 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Artuur Lewis, Author; THE LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South 
of “The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d.| Sea. By SypNey Mostyn, Author of the “Sur- 
| geon’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Notice.—The New Novel by the Popular | 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Author of “Jean,” “Too Late,” &c. | 
THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. By 4 SUSEEe, Taree By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
Mrs. Newman, Author of ‘‘Too Late,” &c. . cnmciaean 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. Notice.—New Story by the Author of 


“A very touching story.”—Standard. les Cam. os ” 
kad 8,” &e. 

“The story is well told, and the characters of Werkaday Briars, The Wyanes, 
Mary, Philip, and Lilian are all such as to excite the | REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author of 


interest of the reader.” —Scotsman. “ Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By THE REIGN OF ROSAS; or, South 
. By E.C. Fernav. Crown 


ArtHuR Hamitron. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. American Sketches. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. pRoaD OUTLINES OF LONG 
By THEoporE Russet Monro, Author of “The |" ypaRgs IN AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry 


Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. Jones, of Binnum Binnum. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By THE LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: 
Mary E. Surprey, Author of “Gabrielle Vaughan,” | 9 Love Story. By Cxrcit Crarke, Crown 8vo, 
&c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. "s. Gd. 


THRO’ THE SHADOW: 4 Novel. 2 vols. THE EARL OF EFFINGHAM. By 
21s. 


| Mrs. M‘Dowett. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Notice.—New Story by the Popular Author| THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


of “Pretty Miss Bellew.” AN UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by 
ins Himsetr. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
MAID ELLICE. By Turo. Girt, Author of 
* Pretty Miss Bellew,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. THE ASHFORDS. By the Author of “Fan.” 
* e Author of “ Fan. 
ISLAM ; its Origin, Progress, and Present | ““Qyown 8yo, 7s. 6d. - 
Position. By Joun JoserH Lake, Author of 
“Notes and Essays on the Christian Religion.” : 
Guwe Ov, ete oe. so" |FRANEK ALLERTON : an Autobiography. 
. , By Avcustus MONGREDIEN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Notice.—A new Novel by the Princess 
Cantaenzene. ELIOT THE YOUNGER: a Fiction in 
IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE:| Freehand. By Bernarp Barker. 2 vols. 21s. 
a Love Story. By the Princess OLGA CANTAEN- 
ZENE. (From the French.) Crown 8vo, 7s.6d. | PEW? TIMES PAID: a Story. By Bruton 
GEORGE HERWN: 2 Novel. 3 vols., price| Buosse. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
31s. 6d. 
IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the Spanish 
Main. By W. Wesratt, Author of “Tales and 
Legends of Saxony and Lusatia.” Crown 8vo,|LOVED AND UNLOVED: «Story. By 
7s. 6d. | H.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PUBLISHING, PRINTING, &c. &c.—NOTICE TO AUTHORS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL TINSLEY & OO. (of 10, Southampton Street, Strand), beg to 
intimate that they are now prepared to undertake all classes of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, §c. 
All communications should be addressed to SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., Publishers, 10, 


Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and will receive prompt attention. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co., 10, Southampton Street, Strand, 





SOPHIA: a Novel. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
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=, |GLASS SHADES. 
Re EAS -~» TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


FERN CASES, 
Window Conservatories, 








JOSEPH OTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 














AND 
~ ; ; ORNAMENTAL TILE 
Piece Melle MAN. Go; Interaties! Bara ¢ te: =~ WINDOW BOXES. 


numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and GLASS FLOWER VASES 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


LETTERS 
a PATENT. 








eet 


combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors - ; 4 

and their peris able ery - ye 2 pot Ce = pee ie work MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Onr Chimney Tops Never 
of the first designers of the day, forwar , together with special designs ‘ai . 

and estimates fe ove kind of floor and wall oe. Specimens ma Fail to Cure the Most Inveterate Chimneys. We 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM: DALE, 50, John| fix them anywhere. ‘‘ No Cure no Pay,’’ or send them 


Dalton Street, London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 1oo, St. ; 
Martin's Lang, Trafalgar Square’ Liverpool Agents~JOHN POWELL | °° ll parts on trial or approval. 


and Co., 10, St. George’s Crescent. | EATON & Co., 127, Steel House Lane, 
MAW & CO,, BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. Birmingham. 


CHLOROD YN =E:. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROW NFS 


CHLORODYNBE is admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remndy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNEG is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma 
CHLORODYNAE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNBE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 

** It is without d oubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford, 

**T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Barl Russell communicated to the College of Payuicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION --BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J: Cortis Brownz was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Fresmay, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 18th July, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1l1s.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
POPULAR BASS AND BARITONE SONGS. 


xs BARON OF BRENT. By Bappztzy. The finest song of the season; always received with immense 
applause. No. 1, Bass; No. 2, Baritone. 2s., post free. 
‘A powerful dramatic aria, certain to entail encore.”—Live Stock Journal, September 7th, 1877. 
“* A very fine song.” —English Mechanic. 
“(A song of chivalry, a worthy companion to the ‘ Warrior Bold,’ and ‘ Stirrup Cup.’ ” 


EW BASS SONG—SONG OF THE OLD BELL. By J. Guzst. Compass A DA 
admirably adapted for a bass voice. No. 1, Bass, Is. 6d., non free. , ” oy ey 
“* For a good bass song nothing could be better.”—Live Stock Journal. 


Ovz FAITHFUL FRIENDS. By J. Guzsr. 1s. 6d., post free. 
*‘ A bright and pleasing melody, suitable for a baritone voice,”"—The Standard. 
ey be a useful at social gatherings.”’—Literary World. 
stirring baritone song of the same popular character, which has made a Clifton’s i 
favourites.” —Northam pton Mercury. a = come of Siemy Cillian’ poednetions cach 


‘Far above the average of modern compositions ; a sweeter melody or more ¢ ing accompani 
be found." thefleit Pear P 3 y harming paniment could scarcely 


J. GUEST, 2, Fishmonger Alley, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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Dr. Doran writes to us as follows :—‘ The 
Atheneum ought not to let its fiftieth birthday pass 
without remark. Fifty years have vlapsed since, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of January, 1828, the first num- 
ber of the Atheneum was published, at the office of 
the Sphinw, in the Strand, near Somerset House. 
The price was 8d.; stamped, to go by post, 1s. In 
an address to the public, Mr. Silk Buckingham an- 
nounced himself as editor, and as part proprietor 
with Mr. Colburn. In the former character, Mr. 
Buckingham declared that he was alone and abso. 
lute ; in the second, that he was not to be influenced 
in the slightest degree when judgment was to be 





in Conduit Street ! 


occupied by advertisements. The opening article, 
an essay on the ‘Characteristics of the Present 
State of English Literature,’ took a depressing view 
of those characteristics, and expressed a conviction 
that contemporary authors were not under the im- 
pulses of a passionate love for literature, but were 
men who ‘sought to gratify the caprice of the 
reigning taste, and obtain an immediate pecuniary 
reward, without reference to the good or evil that 
may result to others from-their productions, or the 
reputation which may await their names beyond the 
present century.’ After denouncing in severe terms 
the alleged worthlessness of most modern literary 
works, the writer of the essay proclaimed a new 
mission: that of checking the superabundance of 
valueless works by throwing upon them the (to 
them) intolerable light of criticism; and the first 


of Christiaaity.’ Among the papers which follow is 
a notice of Jomini’s political and military life of 
the great Napoleon ; and, in a review of ‘The British 
Almanac,’ almanacs generally, and the Company of 
Stationers in particular, are treated to well-merited 
rebukes, whife the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge is praised for its successful efforts to 
stamp out old almanacs and the rubbish they con- 
tained. Next come extracts from works about to be 
published—Leigh Hunt’s ‘Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries,’ and Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ 
Under the head of ‘The Sciences,’ Dr. Arnott is de- 
servedly complimented for his ‘ Elements of Physics.’ 
After science we find ‘ Periodical Criticism,’ in which 
the Quarterly and Mr. Lockhart are buffeted for 
various offences. In the two concluding articles, 
‘The Fine Arts’ and ‘ The Drama,’ the first examines 
the growing opinion ‘that the perceptions of men in 
cultivated society are sufficient, without an education 
specially to that end, to enable them to understand 
and appreciate the merit of works of art.’ 
second article deplores the condition of the stage as 
regards its literature, but maintains that, with the 
exception of a tragic actress, the stage never pos- 
sessed at one time a more efficient company of 
players than the London theatres could furnish in 
1828. 

“Such is the summary of what is given on men, 
their works and their views, in the first number of 
the Atheneum half a century ago. At the close of 
the year, Mr. Buckingham congratulated himself 
and the public on the position of the paper, which 
he described as ‘the largest weekly literary journal 
ever issued from the English press.’ 








‘From “THE ATHENEUM,” Jan. 5th, 1878. 


“At the close of another year the management 
of the paper was temporarily transferred to new 
hands, John Sterling becoming chief proprietor. 
This arrangement continued during the first half of 
1830, terminating in June of the sanie year, when 
the late Mr. Dilke issued his first number, and con. 
tinued his active editorship till 1846, but not ceasing 
then to be an occasional contributor. The Athenewm 
was thenceforth printed by Mr. Holmes, who also 
possessed a small share in the paper. To enable its 
stamped (shilling) edition to go by post, it was 
necessary that it should pass for a newspaper. 





pronounced on books issued from his partner’s shop | 
The first number consisted of | 
sixteen pages only; of these three and a half were 


literary review succeeding to the essay is one on | 
Dr. Hampden’s work ‘On the Philosophical Evidences | 


The | 


Consequently the high-priced issue contained a 
digest of commercial intelligence, with an account 
of the corn and money markets! The earliest 
numbers of the series beginning in June gave un- 
mistakable signs of the infusion of fresh blood: 
there was also a greater variety of subjects dis- 
cussed. The paper now grew in importance and 
| usefulness. The public saw that it had a purpose, 
| and that its purpose was praiseworthy. With its 
higher flight and its wider range, it was fully justi- 
fied in assuming the comprehensive title in which 
the objects of the journal were significantly and 
compactly indicated, when Mr. Dilke became editor 
and chief proprietor, under the following form, ‘The 
Athenzum: Journal of English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, Science, and Fine Arts.’ The last number for 
the year 1830—a truly Christmas number, published 
on the festival-day—was especially distinguished by 
long extracts from Moore’s forthcoming ‘Life of 
Byron,’ a work for which the world was waiting 
with feverish impatience. The extracts were not 
left to stand alone: they were linked together by 
remarks or comments from the pen of Hamilton 
| Reynolds, whose colleagues in the number were 
Allan Cunningham, L. Ritchie, Stebbing, Dance, 
| and others. 

“ And here let me add an illustration of the law 
with respect to advertisements. Hitherto these an- 
nouncements, if inserted in both editions, were 
charged for as if those editions formed two journals 
having no connection with each other. The cost of 
insertion was great, because the tax upon advertise- 
ments was enormous. Mr. Dilke announced that 
he would insert the advertisement of the unstamped 
edition in the stamped issue without any additional 
charge. The Government officials at Somerset 
House were not in the least degree moved by this 
act of generosity; they exacted a second duty of 
3s. 6d. on every advertisement published in the two 
editions of the same paper. The duty alone thus 
amounted to 7s. 

“* Among the objects successfully accomplished in 
great part by the advocacy of the Atheneum may 
be named the abolition of the Stamp Duty and of 
that on paper. T’he whole of the profit was made 
over to the public. As soon as opportunity offered, 
the price of the Atheneum was reduced from 8d. 
| and 1s. to 4d. and 8d.; and, at the last boon wrung 

from reluctant statesmen, the price of the Atheneum 
was reduced to 3d. It seemed a hazardous sacri- 
fice to make, but they who deliberately made it 
| reaped the reward that was theirdue. The value 
of the paper duty remitted was hardly at the rate 
of one farthing per copy. The Atheneum, how- 
ever, true to its tradition, remitted one penny per 
copy to its subscribers; by the act an additional 
| subscription list was obtained of 1,500 copies.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 
ache or indigestion, whether —e from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to 
try PARR’S PILLS. They have never been known to fail in affording imme- 
diate relief. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s.14d., 2s. 9d., and in family 
packets, 11s. each. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, Nett for Cash, 8s. 6d. 
Toe POPULAR CONVEYANCER, 
Being a comprehensive, theoretical, and practical exposition of Conveyancing, with Concise Precedents. By Jamxs BAL. 
Lonpoy : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
In stitched wrapper, 24 pages, 6d. Monthly. 
THE POPULAR MONTHLY LAW TRACTS, EDITED BY JAMES BALL. 
These Tracts are adapted either for the general public or for professional: use. 
Orrice: 58, KENTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s: 6d. 
DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND HIS WORKS, 
Being a brief Biography and Critical Review. By James Batt. 
Loypon: RBLLIOT STOCK, -62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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To be ready immediately, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 

The TROUBADOURS: a History of Provencal 
Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By FRANCIS 
HUEFFER. 

NEW WORK BY THE LATE DR. DORAN, 
In the press, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. | 

MEMORIES OF OUR GREAT TOWNS. With 
Anecdote Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr, JOHN DORAN, F.S.A. 

Nearly ready, crown 8vo, Illustrated Boards, with numerous 

Plates, 2s. 6d. 

OLD POINT LACE, and How to Copy and 
Imitate it. By DAISY WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. 
With 17 Illustrations by the Author, 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of Sentiment 
and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and arranged, 
with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. With a 
Note “On some Old French Forms of Verse” by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Shortly will be ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, 
Historically and Economically Considered. Being a 
History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great 
Britain, showing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, 
and Objects, in their Political, Social Economical, and 
Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL, Author of 
“The Handy Book of the Labour Laws.” 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

MORE GLIMPSES of Ge WORLD UNSEEN. 
By the Rev. F. G. LEE, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Lambeth, Editor of “ The Other W orld.” 

** JULIET’S 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
GUARDIAN.”’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo | 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. °-OVETT CAMERON, | 
Third edition, now ready. 
cloth —. with Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins, 21s. 
MISS MISANTHROPE: By JUSTIN McCARTHY, | 
Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


CHATTO. & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


| THE WORLD WELL LOST, 


| BASIL. B 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “‘ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


Post 8vo, Iilustrated Boards, 2s. each. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


| THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 


ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 

Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins, 
MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE MOONSTONE, By Wilkie Collins. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 

MISS OR MRS.? By Wilkie Collins. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, 
THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 


ro MORTIBOY. By Walter Besant and 
James Ric 
THE GOLDEN N BUTTE RFLY. By the Authors of “ Ready- 


Money Mortiboy.” 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money 
Mortiboy.” 


| MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors of “ Ready-Money 


Mortiboy.” 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCR AFT. 
** Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. 
Money Mortiboy.”’ 
THE ADV ENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. 
A PLEASURE TRIP ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
By Mark Twain. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 


By the Authors of 


By the Authors of “ Ready- 


| ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 
THE LION IN THE PATH. By John and Katherine 
Saunders. 


PICCADILLY, W. 
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HUNDRED GUINEA PRESENTATION WATCH AND CHAIN. 


BENNETT’S FINEST GOLD CHRONOMETER, fully engraved with arms and inscription, and handsome standard 


Gold Chain, specially prepared for presentation to Chairmen of Public Boards and Professional Men. 


Safe and free b 


y post, 
IN return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


TV Cheapside, London. 
Gold Chains at manufacturers’ prices. 


LTen 


perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, 
Post Office Order, John Bennett, 


BENNETTS CLOCKS. 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
0 CLOCK PURCHASERS.—JOHN BENNETT, having just completed great alterations in his Clock Show Rooms, is 
enabled to offer to purchasers the most extensive stock in London, comprising Clocks for the drawing, dining rooms, 


and presentation, of the highest quality and newest designs. 


JOHN BENNETT'S | WATCH 


64, CHEAPSIDE. 


& CLOCK MANUFACTORY, 
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SWANBILL_ CORSETS 


REQUEST THE TRADE MARK. 
Exigez la rena de Fabrique. 





SWANBILL CEINTURE CORSET. 
—An admirable combination of Ceinture 
and Corset of novel and ingenious manu. 
facture, combining the advantages of both 
Stay and Joan of Arc Belt. While impart- 
ing a graceful symmetry and elegance to 
the figure, it affords a degree of comfort 
to the wearer not to be derived from an 
ordinary corset; 16inches deep. Price 42s, 
(See Illustration. ) 


SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
14 bis, B.—A full deep Corset, especially for 
ladies inclined to embonpoint. The Swanbill 
is mcst effective in reducing the figure and 
keeping the form flat, so as to enable ladies 
to wear the fashionable vétements of the 
day ; busk, 134 inches long. Price 14s. 6d.; 
finest quality, 2ls.; scarlet, 15s. 6d. 15 bis, 
4% inches long, 25s. 


SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
20 bis, L.—This Corset is equally as effective 
in reducing the figure and easing the form 
flat in accordance with the present fashion 
as 14 bis, B. It is a most graceful shape, 








SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). 
51 bis.—Hand-made. Perfect in shape, and 
aaa | in indifferent figures— 





intended ‘for ladies requiring a medium depth that graceful contour which is the distin- 
of Corset, Busk 12} inches deep, 17s. 6d. ; SEND SIZE OF WAIST guishing feature of the present style of 
11 inches deep, 14s. 6d, WITH P.O. ORDER. dress ; busk 13 inches long. Price 13s, 6d, 


SOUS LA DIRECTION D'UNE CORSETIERE PARISIENNE. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
. Ladies’ Outtitter, &c., 
87, PICCADILLY (opposite St. James’s Church), LONDON; 
and '76, RUE ST. LAZARE, PARIS. 


“ABSOLUTELY PUR.” 


SEE ANALYSES :—Sent Post Free on Application. 


ELLIS’S ay sorte! 


Lemonade, also Water 
without Alkali. For 
Fr U T if ! GOUT, Lithia Water, and 
Lithia and Potass Water. 


is no WATERS. 


CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their Trade Mark, 
Sold everywhere, and wholesale of 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


Lonpow Acrents: W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, 


: mm, SPRIN G. Cutaneous visitations now prevail, and ladies and 


nA $3% - e . ° 
Ea Gis (qj all exposed to the trying vicissitudes of the season will find 
~ rae aN 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


of peculiar value for the complexion, eradicating cutaneous eruptions of 
all sorts, and rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming. Ask any 

















yo lla as 


potion ; 
a | MA hs Ke Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Kalydor, and buy none but ROW- 
A Mis LANDS’. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 
BS 





ROWLANDS’? ODONTO 


Whitens the Teeth and prevents decay. 2s, 2d. per Box, 
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IS HE POPENJOY 9 | avoided the old lady lately, knowing that 
. something would be said about Jack De } 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Baron, and not being quite confident as to 

her own answers. 


‘nna. welds anaes And now Mrs. MontacuteJones had come 
Cc XXX, . - "+ | toher. “ My dear Lady George,” she said, | 
A week had passed away and nothing | “ where on earth have es ben? Are you 

had as yet been heard from the marquis, | going to cut me? If so, tell me at once.” 

nor had Mr. Battle’s confidential clerk as “Oh, Mrs. Jones,” said Lady George, 

yet taken his departure for Italy, when | kissing her, “how can you ask such a 

Mrs. Montacute Jones called one day in | question?” 

Munster Court. Lady George had not| “Because you know it requires two to 

seen her new old friend = the night | play at that game, and I’m not going to 

of the ball to which she had not gone, | be cut.” Mrs. Montacute Jones was a } 
but had received more than one note | stont-built but very short old lady, with 
respecting her absence on that occasion, | grey hair curled in precise rolls down her 

-— gee a ae Mai ee = anny ‘oO giving. her a 
id not Lady ;| look of extreme good health, and ve 

and why did not Lady George come and | bright grey eyes. She was always - | 

drive? Lady George was a little afraid | mirably dressed, so well dressed that her 
that there was a conspiracy about her in | enemies accused her of spending enormous 
reference to Captain De Baron, and that | sums on her toilet. She was very old— § 

Mrs. areata ag — .~ of Sa | some people said eighty, adding probably 

conspirators. . ; - . ey on | not more than ten years to her age—very ff 

ee —a an we a a A. ——- | ean oe ase 5 eth epee to 
| pleasant. en sh examin rseir | her friends ; very tona oF gaiety, and ve ia 

, about this man, as she endeavoured to do, | charitable. ‘“ Why didn’t you soem to = | 

} she declared that it had been as innocent | ball?” 

H} as pleasant. She did not really believe} ‘Lord George doesn’t care about balls,” 

that either Adelaide Houghton or Mrs. | said Mary, laughing. 

Montacute Jones had intended to do | “Come, come! Don’t try and humbug 

mischief. Mischief, such as the alienation | me. It had been all arranged that you 

' of her own affections from her husband, | should come when he went to bed. Hadn’t 

| she regarded as quite out of the question. | it now?” 

} She would not even admit to herself that} ‘Something had been said about it.” 

, it was possible that she should fall into *‘A good deal had been said about it, 

1 such a pitas that. But there were other | and he had agreed. Are you going to tell 

i} dangers; and those friends of hers would | me that he won’t go out with you, and 

¢} indeed be dangerous if they brought her | yet dislikes your going out without him? fj 

into any society that made her husband | Is he such a Bluebeard as that ? ” 

















jealous. Therefore, though she liked Mrs. “He’s not a Bluebeard at all, Mes. 
Montacute Jones very much, she had! Jones.” 
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“T hope not. There has been something 
about that German baroness; hasn’t 
there ?” 

“ Oh dear no!” 

“T heard that there was. She came 
and took you and the brougham all about 
London. And there was a row with Lady 
Selina. I heard of it.” 

“But that had nothing to do with my 
going to — party.” 

“Well, no; why should it? She’s a 
nasty sien, that Baroness Banmann. 
If we can’t get on here in England with- 
out German baronesses and American she- 
doctors, we are in a bad way. You 
shouldn’t have let them drag you into 
that lot. Women’s rights! Women are 
quite able to hold their own without such 
trash as that. I’m told sho’s in debt 
everywhere, and can’t pay a shilling. I 
hope they’ll lock her up.” 

“‘ She is nothing to me, Mrs. Jones.” 

“T hope not. What was it then? I 
know there was something. He doesn’t 
object to Captain De Baron ;. does he?” 

“Object to him! Why should he object 
to Captain De Baron? ” 

“T don’t know why. Men’ do take 
such fancies into their heads. You are 
not going to give up dancing; are you?” 

“ Not altogether. I’m not sure that I 
care for it very much.” 

**Oh Lady George; where do you expect 
to goto?” Mary could not keep herself 
from laughing, though she was at the 
same time almost inclined to be angry 
with the old lady’s interference. “I should 
have said that I didn’t know a young 
person in the world fonder of dancing 
than you are. Perhaps he objects to it.’ 

“He doesn’t like my waltzing,” said 
Mary, with a blush. On former occasions 
she had almost made up her mind to 
confide her troubles to this old woman, 
and now the occasion seemed so suitable 
that she could not keep herself from 
telling so much as that. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Montacute Jones. 
“ That’s it! I knew there was something. 
My dear, he’s a goose, and you ought 
to tell him so.” 

“Couldn’t you tell him,” 
laughing. 

“Would do it in half a minute, and 
think nothing of it!” 

“ Pray, don’t. He wouldn’t like it at 

all. ” 

“My dear, you shouldn’t be afraid of 
him. I’m not going to preach up rebellion 
against husbands. I’m the last woman in 


said Mary, 





London to do that. I know the comfort 
of a quiet house as well as anyone, and 
that two people can’t get along easy 
together unless there is a good deal of 
give and take. But it doesn’t do to give 
up everything. What does he say about 
it?” 

“‘ He says he doesn’t like it.” 

“What would he say if you told him 
you didn’t like his going to his club ?” 

“ He wouldn’t go.” 

“Nonsense! It’s being a dog in the 
manger, because he doesn’t care for it 
himself. I should have it out with him, 
nicely and pleasantly. Just tell him that 
you're fond of it, and ask him to change 
his mind. I can’t bear anybody interfering 
to pat down the innocent pleasures of 
young people. A man like that just opens 
his mouth and speaks a word, and takes 
away the whole pleasure of a young 
woman’s season! You've got my card for 
the 10th of June?” 

“ Oh yes, I’ve got it.” 

“‘ And I shall expect you to come. It’s 
only going to be a small affair. Get him 
to bring you if you can, and you do as I 
bid you. Just have it out with him, 
nicely and quietly. Nobody hates a row 
so much as I do, but people oughtn’t to be 
trampled on.” 

All this had considerable effect upon 
Lady George. She quite agreed with 
Mrs. Jones that people ought not to be 
trampled on. Her father had never 
trampled on her. From him there had 
been very little positive ordering, as to 
what she might and what she might not 
do. And yet she had been only a child 
when living with her father. Now she 
was & married woman, and the mistress of 
her own house. She was quite sure that 
were she to ask her father, the dean 
would say that such a prohibition as this 
was absurd. Of course she could not ask 
her father. She would not appeal from 
her husband to him. But it was a hard- 
ship, and she almost made up her mind 
that she would request him to revoke the 
order. 

Then she was very much troubled by a 
long letter from the Baroness Banmann. 
The baroness was going to bring an action 
jointly against Lady Selina Protest and 
Miss Mildmay, whom the reader will know 
as Aunt Ju; and informed Lady George 
that she was to be summoned as a witness. 
This was for awhile a grievous affliction 
to her. “I know nothing about it,” she 


said to her husband, “I only just went 
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there once because Miss Mildmay asked 
me.” 

“It was a very foolish thing for her to 
do.” 

“ And I was foolish, perhaps; but what 
can I say about it? I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

“You shouldn’t have bought those 
other tickets.” 

“ How could I refuse when the woman 
asked for such a trifle ?” 

“Then you took her to Miss Mildmay’s.” 

“She would get into the brougham, 
and I couldn’t get rid of her. Hadn’t I 
better write and tell her that I know 
nothing about it?” But to this Lord 
George objected, requesting her altogether 
to hold her peace on the subject, and 
never even to speak about it to anyone. He 
was not good-humoured with her, and 
this was clearly no occasion for asking 
him about the waltzing. Indeed, just at 
present he rarely was in a good humour, 
being much troubled in his mind on the 
great Popenjoy question. 

At this time the dean was constantly 
up in town, running backwards and for- 
wards between London and Brotherton, 
prosecuting his enquiry and spending a 
good deal of his time at Mr. Battle’s 
offices. In doing all this he by no means 
acted in perfect concert with Lord George, 
nor did he often stay or even dine at the 
house in Munster Court. There had been 
no quarrel, but he found that Lord George 
was not cordial with him, and therefore 
placed himself at the hotel in Snffolk 
Street. ‘‘ Why doesn’t papa come here 
as he is in town?” Mary said to her 
husband. 

“TI don’t know why he comes to town 
at all,” replied her husband. 

“T suppose he comes because he has 
business, or because he likes it. I shouldn’t 
think of asking why he comes; but as he 
is here, I wish he wouldn’t stay at a nasty 
dull hotel after all that was arranged.” 

“You may be sure he knows what he 
likes best,” said Lord George, sulkily. 
That allusion to “arrangement” had not 
served to put him in a good humonr. 

Mary had known well why her father 
was so much in London, and had in truth 
known also why he did not come to 
Munster Court. She could perceive that 
her father and husband were drifting into 
unfriendly relations, and greatly regretted 
it. In her heart she took her father’s 
part. 
matter of the little Popenjoy, being re- 


strained by a feeling that it would not 
become her to be over anxious for her 
own elevation or for the fall of others; 
but she had always sympathised with 
her father in everything, and _ there- 
fore she sympathised with him in this. 
And then there was gradually growing 
upon her a conviction that her father was 
the stronger man of the two, the more 
reasonable, and certainly the kinder. She 
had thoroughly understood when the house 
was furnished, very much at the dean’s 
expense, that he was to be a joint occupant 
in it when it might suit him to be in 
London. He himself had thought less 
about this, having rather submitted to 
the suggestion as an excuse for his own 
liberality than contemplated any such 
final arrangement. But Lord George re- 
membered it. The house would certainly 
be open to him should he choose to come; 
but Lord George would not press it. 

Mr. Stokes had thought it proper to go 
in person to Manor Cross, in order that 
he might receive instructions from the 
marquis. ‘Upon my word, Mr. Stokes,” 
said the marquis, “ only that I would not 
seem to be uncourteous to you, I should 
feel disposed to say that this interview 
can do no good.” 

“Tt is a very serious matter, my lord.” 

“Tt is a very serious annoyance, cer- 
tainly, that my own brother and sisters 
should turn against me, and give me all 
this trouble because I have chosen to 
marry a foreigner. It is simply an instance 
of that pigheaded English blindness which 
makes us think that everything outside 
our own country is, or ought to be, given 
up to the devil. My sisters are very 
religious, and, I daresay, very good women. 
But they are quite willing to think that I 
and my wife ought to be damned because 
we talk Italian, and that my son ought 
to be disinherited because he was not 
baptised in an English charch. They 
have got this stupid story into their heads, 
and they must do as they please about it. 
I will have no hand in it. I will take 
care that there shall be no difficulty in my 
son’s way when I die.” 

“That will be right, of course, my 
lord.” 

“T know where all this comes from. 
My brother, who is an idiot, has married 
the daughter of a vulgar clergyman, who 
thinks in his ignorance that he can make 





She was not keen as he was in this | 
he’ll burn his fingers, and I don’t care how 


his grandson, if he has one, an English 
nobleman. He’ll spend his money and 
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much money he spends or how much he 
burns his hands. I don’t suppose his 
purse is so very long but that he may 
come to the bottom of it.” This was 
nearly all that passed between Mr. Stokes 
and the marquis. Mr. Stokes then went 
back to town, and gave Mr. Battle to 
understand that nothing was to be done 
on their side. ‘ 

The dean was very auxious that the 
confidential clerk should be despatched, 
and at one time almost thought that he 
would go himself. ‘‘ Better not, Mr. Dean. 
Everybody would know,” said Mr. Battle. 

“And I should intend everybody to 
know,” said the dean. ‘Do you suppose 
that Iam doing anything that I’m ashamed 
of P” 

“But being a dignitary——” began 
Mr. Battle. 

“What has that to do with it? A 
dignitary, as you call it, is not to see his 
child robbed of her rights. I only want 
to find the truth, and I shall never take 
shame to myself in looking for that by 
honest means.” But Mr. Battle prevailed, 
persuading the dean that the confidential 
clerk, even though he confined himself 
to honest means, would reach his point 
more certainly than a dean of the Church 
of England. 

But still there was delay. Mr. Stokes 
did not take his journey down to Bro- 
therton quite as quickly as he perhaps 
might have done, and then there was 
a prolonged correspondence carried on 
through an English lawyer settled at 
Leghorn. But at last the man was sent. 
“T think we know this,” said Mr. Battle 
to the dean on the day before the man 
started—‘ there were certainly two mar- 
riages. One of them took place as much 
as five years ago, and the other after his 
lordship bad written to his brother.” 

“Then the first marriage must have 
been nothing,” said the dean. 

“Tt does not follow. It may have been 
a legal marriage, although the parties 
chose to confirm it by a second ceremony.” 

“ But when did the man Luigi die ? ” 

“And where and how? That is what 
we have got to find out. I shouldn’t 
wonder if we found that he had been for 
years a lunatic.” 

Almost all this the dean communicated 
to Lord George, being determined that 
his son-in-law should be seen to act in 
co-operation with him. They met oc- 
casionally in Mr. Battle’s chambers, and 
sometimes by appointment in Munster 








Court. “It is essentially necessary that 
you should know. what is being done,” 
said the dean to his son-in-law. Lord 
George fretted and fumed, and expressed 
an opinion that as the matter had been 
put into a lawyer’s hands it had better be 
left there. But the dean had very much 
his own way. 


CHAPTER XXXI. THE MARQUIS MIGRATES 
TO LONDON. 


Soon after Mr. Stokes’s visit there was a 
great disturbance at Manor Cross, whether 
caused or not by that event no one was 
able to say. The marquis and all the 
family were about to proceed to London. 
The news first reached Cross Hall through 
Mrs. Toff, who still kept up friendly 
relations with a portion of the English 
establishment at the great house. There 
probably was no idea of maintaining a 
secret on the subject. The marquis and 
his wife, with Lord Popenjoy. and the 
servants, could not have had themselves 
carried up to town without the knowledge 
of all Brotherton, nor was there any 
adequate reason for supposing that secrecy 
was desired. Nevertheless Mrs. Toff made 
a great deal of the matter, and the ladies 
at Cross Hall were not without a certain 
perturbed interest as though in a mystery. 
It was first told to Lady Sarah, for Mrs. 
Toff was quite aware of the position of 
things, and knew that the old marchioness 
herself was not to be regarded as being 
on their side. ‘Yes, my lady, it’s quite 
true,” said Mrs. Toff. “The horses is 
ordered for next Friday.” This was said 
on the previous Saturday, so that con- 
siderable time was allowed for the elucida- 
tion of the mystery. ‘And the things is 
already being packed, and her ladyship— 
that is, if she is her ladyship—is taking 
every dress and every rag as she brought 
with her.” 

“Where are they going to, Toff? Not 
to the Square?” Now the Marquis of 
Brotherton had an old family house in 
Cavendish Square, which, however, had 
been shut up for the last ten or fifteen 
years, but was still known as the family 
house by all the adherents of the family. 

“No, my lady. I did hear from one 
of the servants that they are going to 
Scumberg’s Hotel, in Albemarle Street.” 

Then Lady Sarah told the news to her 
mother. The poor old lady felt that she 
was ill-used. She had been at any rate 
true to her eldest son, had always taken 
his part during his absence by scolding 
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her daughters whenever an allusion was | politan proclivities, but because the saying 


made to the family at Manor Cross, and | 


had almost worshipped him when he would 
come to her on Sunday. And now he 
was going off to London without saying a 
word to her of the journey. “I don’t 
believe that Toff knows anything about 
it,” she said. “ Toff is a nasty, meddling 
creature, and I wish she had not come 
here at all.” The management of the 
marchioness under these circumstances 
was very difficult, but Lady Sarah was a 
woman who allowed no difficulty to crush 
her. She did not expect the world to be 
very easy. She went on with her constant 
needle, trying to comfort her mother as 
she worked. At this time the marchioness 
had almost brought herself to quarrel 
with her younger son, and would say very 
hard things about him and about the 
dean. She had more than once said that 
Mary was a “nasty sly thing,” and had 
expressed herself as greatly aggrieved by 
that marriage. All this came of course 
from the marquis, and was known by her 
daughters to come from the marquis; and 
yet the marchioness had never as yet 
been allowed to see either her daughter- 
in-law or Popenjoy. 

On the following day her son came to 
her when the three sisters were at church 
in the afternoon. On these occasions he 
would stay for a quarter of an hour, and 
would occupy the greater part of the time 
in abusing the dean and Lord George. 
But on this day she could not refrain 
from asking him a question. “Are you 
going up to London, Brotherton ?” 

“What makes you ask?” 

“ Because they tell me so. Sarah says 
that the servants are talking about it.” 

“T wish Sarah had something to do 
better than listening to the servants !” 

“ But you are going P” 

“Tf you want to know, I believe we 
shall go up to town for a few days. 
Popenjoy ought to see a dentist, and I 
want to do a few things. Why the deuce 
shouldn’t I go up to London as well as 
anyone else ? ” 

“Of course, if you wish it.” 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t much 
wish anything, except to get out of this 
cursed country again.” 

“ Don’t say that, Brotherton. 
an Englishman.” 

“T am ashamed to say I am. I wish | 
with all my heart that I had been born a | 
Chinese or a Red Indian.” 
not in furtherance of any peculiar cosmo- 


You are 





of it would vex his mother. ‘“ What am 
I to think of the country, when the 
moment I get here I am hounded by all my 
own family, because I choose to live after 
my own fashion and not after theirs ?” 

“T haven’t hounded you.” 

“No. You might possibly get more by 
being on good terms with me than bad. 
And so might they if they knew it. T'll 
be even with Master George before I’ve 
done with him; and I’ll be even with that 
parson, too, who still smells of the stables. 
I'll lead him a dance that will about rain 
him. And as for his daughter——” 

“Tt wasn’t I got up the marriage, 
Brotherton.” 

“T don’t care who got it up. But I can 
have enquiries made as well as another 
person. I am not very fond of spies ; but 
if other people use spies, so can I too. 
That young woman is no better than she 
ought to be. The dean, I daresay, knows 
it; but he shall know that 1 know it. 
And Master George shall know what I 
think about it. As there is to be war, he 
shall know what it is to have war. She 
has got a lover of her own already, and 
everybody who knows them is talking 
about it.” 

“Oh, Brotherton! ” 

“And she is going in for women’s 
rights! George has made a nice thing of 
it for himself. He has to live on the 
dean’s money, so that he doesn’t dare to 





call his soul his own. And yet he’s fool 
enough to send a lawyer to me to tell me 
that my wife is !” He made use of 
very plain language, so that the poor old 
woman was horrified and aghast and dum- 
founded. And as he spoke the words, 
there was a rage in his eyes worse than any- 
thing she had seen before. He was standing 
with his back to the fire, which was burning 
though the weather was warm, and the tails 
of his coat were hanging over his arms as 
he kept his hands in his pockets. He was 
generally quiescent in his moods, and apt 
to express his anger in sarcasm rather 
than in outspoken language; but now he 
was so much moved that he was unable 
not to give vent to his feelings. As the 
marchioness looked at him, shaking with 
fear, there came into her distracted mind 
some vague idea of Cain and Abel, though 
had she collected her thoughts she would 
have been far from telling herself that 
her eldest son was Cain. “He thinks,” 





This he said, | continued the marquis, “that because I 


have lived abroad | shan’t mind that sort 
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of thing. I wonder how he’ll feel when | before he is taken up to town.” There 
I tell him the truth about his wife? I} had been a promise made before that the 
mean to do it; and what the dean will} child should be brought to the hall to 
think when I use a little plain language | bless his grandmother. On this occasion 
about his daughter? I mean to do that | she had been too much horrified and over- 
too. Ishan’t mince matters. I suppose you | come by what had been said to urge her 
have heard of Captain De Baron, mother?” | request; but when the proposition was 











Now the marchioness unfortunately had 
heard of Captain De Baron. Lady Susanna 
had brought the tidings down to Cross 
Hall. Had Lady Susanna really believed 
that her sister-in-law was wickedly enter- 
taining a lover, there would have been 
some reticence in her mode of alluding 
to so dreadful a subject. The secret 
would have been confided to Lady Sarah 
in awful conclave, and some solemn 
warning would have been conveyed to 
Lord George, with a prayer that he 
would lose no time in withdrawing the 
unfortunate young woman from evil in- 
fluences. But Lady Susanna had enter- 
tained no such fear. Mary was young, 
and foolish, and fond of pleasure. Hard 
as was this woman in her manner, and 
disagreeable as she made herself, yet she 
could, after a fashion, sympathise with 
the young wife. She had spoken of 
Captain De Baron with disapprobation 
certainly, but had not spoken of him asa 
fatal danger. And she had spoken also 
of the Baroness Banmann, and Mary’s 
folly in going to the Institute. The old 
marchiouess had heard of these things, 
and now, when she heard further of them 
from her son, she almost believed all that 
he told her. ‘ Don’t be hard upon poor 
George,” she said. 

“I give as I get, mother. I’m not one 
of those who return good for evil. Had 





he left mo alone, I should have left him 
alone. As it is, I rather think I shall be 
hard upon poor George. Do you suppose 
that all Brotherton hasn’t heard already,| 
what they are doing—that there is a man 

or a@ woman in the county who doesn’t | 
know that my own brother is questioning 
the legitimacy of my own son? And then 

you ask me not to be hard.” 

“Tt isn’t my doing, Brotherton.” 

“ But those three girls have their hand | 
in it. That’s what they call charity! | 
That’s what they go to church for! ” | 

All this made the poor old marchioness | 
very ill. Before her son left her she was | 
almost prostrate; and yet, to the end, he 
did not spare her. But as he left he said | 
one word which apparently was intended 
to comfort her. ‘‘ Perhaps Popenjoy had 





better be brought here for you to see, | 


renewed by him of course she assented. 

Popenjoy’s visit to Cross Hall was 
arranged with a good deal of state, and 
was made on the following Tuesday. On 
the Monday there came a message to say 
that the child should be brought up at 
twelve on the following day. The marquis 
was not coming himself, and the child 
would of course be inspected by all the 
ladies. At moon they were assembled in 
the drawing-room; but they were kept 
there waiting for half an hour, during 
which the marchioness repeatedly ex- 
pressed her conviction that now, at the 
last moment, she was to be robbed of the 
one great desire of her heart. ‘‘ He won't 
let him come, because he’s so angry with 
George,” she said, sobbing. 

“He wouldn’t have sent a message 
yesterday, mother,” said Lady Amelia, “ if 
he hadn’t meant to send him.” 

“You are all so very unkind to him,” 
ejaculated the marchioness. 

But at half-past twelve the cortége 
appeared. The child was brought up in a 
perambulator which had at first been 
pushed by the under-nurse, an Italian, 
and accompanied by the upper-nurse, who 
was of course an Italian also. With them 
had been sent one of the Englishmen to 
show the way. Perhaps the two women 
had been somewhat ill-treated, as no true 
idea of the distance had been conveyed to 
them; and though they had now been 
some weeks at Manor Cross, they had 
never been half so far from the house. 
Of course the labour of the perambulator 
had soon fallen to the man; but the two 
nurses, who had been forced to walk a 
mile, had thought that they would never 
come to the end of their journey. When 
they did arrive they were full of plaints, 


| which, however, no one could understand. 


But Popenjoy was at last brought into the 
hall. 

“My darling!” said the marchioness, 
putting out both herarms. But Popenjoy, 
though a darling, screamed frightfully 
beneath his heap of clothes, 

* You had better let him come into the 
room, mamma,” said Lady Susanna. Then 
the nurse carried him in, and one or two of 
his outer garments were taken from him. 
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“Dear me, how black he is!” said 
Lady Susanna. 

The marchioness turned upon her 
daughter in great anger. “ The Germains 
were always dark,” she said. “You're 
dark yourself—quite as black as he is. 
My darling!” 

She made another attempt to take the 
boy; but the nurse with voluble eloquence 
explained something which of course none 
of them understood. The purport of her 
speech was an assurance that ‘ Tavo,” as 
she most unceremon.ously called the child 
whom no Germain thought of naming 
otherwise than as Popenjoy, never would 
go to any “foreigner.” The nurse there- 
fore held him up to be looked at for two 
minutes while he still screamed, and then 
put him back into his covering raiments. 
“He is very black,” said Lady Sarah 
severely. 

“So are some people’s hearts,” said the 
marchioness, with a vigour for which her 
daughters had hardly given her credit. 
This, however, was borne without a 
murmur by the three sisters. 

On the Friday the whole family, in- 
cluding all the Italian servants, migrated 
to London, and it certainly was the case 
that the lady took with her all her clothes 
and everything that she had brought with 
her. Toff had been quite right there. 
And when it came to be known by the 
younger ladies at Cross Hall that Toff 
had been right, they argued from the fact 
that their brother had concealed some- 
thing of the truth, when saying that he 
intended to go to London only for a few 
days. There had been three separate 
carriages, and Toff was almost sure that 
the Italian lady had carried off more than 
she had brought with her, so exuberant 
had been the luggage. It was not long 
before Toff effected an entrance into the 
house, and brought away a report that 
very many things were missing. ‘“‘ The 
two little gilt cream-jags is gone,’’ she 
said to Lady Sarah, “and the minitshur 
with the pearl sittings out of the yellow 
drawing-room!” Lady Sarah explained 
that these things were the property of her 
brother; he or his wife might of course 
take them away if so pleased. “She's 
got ’em unbeknownst to my lord, my 
lady.” said Toff, shaking her head. “I 
could only just scurry through with half 
an eye; but when I comes to look there 
will be more, I warrant you, my lady.” 

The marquis had expressed so much 
vehement dislike of everything about his 


English home, and it had become so gene- 
rally understood that his Italian wife hated 
the place, that everybody agreed that they 
would not come back. Whyshould they? 
What did they get by living there? The 
lady had not been outside the house a dozen 
times, and only twice beyond the park 
gate. The marquis took no share in any 
county or any country pursuit. He went 
to no man’s house, and received no visitors. 
He would not see the tenants when they 
came to him, and had not even returned a 
visit, except Mr. De Baron’s. Why had 
he come thereat all? That was the ques- 
tion which all the Brothershire people 
asked of each other, and which no one 
could answer. Mr. Price suggested that 
it was just devilry—to make everybody 
unhappy. Mrs. Toff thought that it was 
the woman’s doing—because she wanted 
to steal silver mugs, miniatures, and such 
like treasures. Mr. Waddy, the vicar of 
the parish, said that it was “a trial,” 
having probably some idea in his own 
mind that the marquis had been sent home 
by Providence as a sort of precious blister, 
which would purify all concerned in him 
by counter irritation. The old marchioness 
still conceived that it had been brought 
about that a grandmother might take de- 
light in the presence of her grandchild. 
Dr. Pountner said that it was impudence. 
But the dean was of opinion that it had 
been deliberately planned with the view of 
passing off a supposititious child upon the 
property and title. The dean, however, 
kept his opinion very much to himself. 

Of course tidings of the migration were 
sent to Munster Court. Lady Sarah wrote 
to her brother, and the dean wrote to his 
daughter. “What shall you do, George? 
Shall you go and see him?” 

“‘T don’t know what I shall do ?” 

“Ought I to go?” 

“Certainly not. You could only call on 
her, and she has not even seen my mother 
and sisters. When I was there he would 
not introduce me to her, though he sent 
for the child. I suppose I had better go. 
I do not want to quarrel with him if I can 
help it.” 

““You have offered to do everything 
together with him, if only he would let 
you.” 

“T must say that your father has driven 
me on ina manner which Brotherton would 
be sure to resent.” 

“‘ Papa has done everything from a sense 
of dnty, George.” 

I don’t know how that 








“ Perhaps so. 
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is. It is very hard sometimes to divide a 
sense of duty from one’s own interest. But 
it has made me very miserable—very 
wretched, indeed.”’ 

“Oh, George; is it my fault P” 

“No; not your fault. If there is one thing 
worse to me than another, it is the feeling 
of being divided from my own family. 
Brotherton has behaved badly to me.” 

“Very badly.” 

“ And yet I would give anything to be 
on good terms with him. I think I shall 
go and call. He is at an hotel in Albe- 
marle Street. I have done nothing to 
deserve ill of him, if he knew all.” 

It should, of course, be understood that 
Lord George did not at all know the state 
of his brother’s mind towards him, except 
as it had been exhibited at that one inter- 
view which had taken place between them 
at Manor Cross. He was aware that in 
every conversation which he had had with 
the lawyers—both with Mr. Battle and 
Mr. Stokes—he had invariably expressed 
himself as desirous of establishing the legi- 
timacy of the boy’s birth. If Mr. Stokes 
had repeated to his brother what he had 
said, and had done him the justice of 
explaining that in all that he did he was 
simply desirous of performing his duty to 
the family, surely his brother would not be 
angry with him! At any rate, it would 
not suit him to be afraid of his brother, 
and he went to the hotel. After being 
kept waiting in the hall for about ten 
minutes, the Italian courier came down to 
him. The marquis at the present moment 
was not dressed, and Lord George did not 
like being kept waiting. Would Lord 
George call at three o’clock on the follow- 
ing day? Lord George said that he would, 
and was again at Scumberg’s Hotel at 
three o’clock on the next afternoon. 


HIGH PRESSURE AT 
ST. STEPHEN’S. 

Ir is four o’clock on a certain dark, 
damp, foggy February afternoon, and in 
the neighbourhood of Pall Mall and St. 
James’s Park there is a restlessness which 
hints that something remarkable is in pro- 
gress, or that something momentous is 
shortly expected to occur. It is nota levée- 
day, and no gorgeous uniforms hurry across 
the street, of flash past in the blaze of glit- 
tering glory in brougham or cab. There 
is no long queue of carriages in the main 
thoroughfare. Yet carriages of every sort, 
from the ponderous family barouche to 








the gay and rakish victoria there are, 
and for the most part they are bound 
pretty much in the same direction. As 
you stand at the entrance leading into 
St. James’s Park, a score of these convey- 
ances pass you in the course of two or 
three minutes. And along the pavement, 
at intervals, in groups of twos and threes, 
or singly, Her Majesty’s faithful Lords 
and Commons stroll on foot to the same 
destination. 

We have come to Palace Yard; the 
twilight deepens, the fog thickens, the 
roar of traffic along the Westminster 
Bridge Road is audible; occasionally you 
catch the sound of the shrill whistle on the 
Metropolitan Railway and the mysterious 
rumble of subterranean engines. As for 
Palace Yard, it? grows every minute fuller 
and fuller of cabs and carriages, and of 
masses of enthusiastic and excited spec- 
tators as well. They form an avenue 
in front of the entrance into the great 
hall, and they greet their favourite states- 
men with volleys of applause. The rank 
and file of the representatives of the 
people pass without recognition, though, in 
the case of the metropolitan members, 
some zealous constituent generally raises a 
cheer as he sees the politician of his choice, 
which—cheers in a crowd being as in- 
fectious as measles in the nursery—is at 
once taken up and prolonged till some 
statesman, whose person is as familiar as 
his career, makes his appearance, and is 
greeted with salvoes of acclamation. There 
is nothing very noticeable about the great 
man. He is of the middle height; he 
stoops a little; he has a lightish beard and 
whiskers, which are just tinged with grey ; 
he wears spectacles; and he walks with 
rather a quick step, looking neither to the 
right nor left. As he passes he bows more 
than once ; and who shall say that the sound 
of the ringing plaudits does not fall plea- 
santly on his ears and convey a comfortable 
hint to his anxious soul! He is, perhaps, 
not exactly what would be called a heaven- 
born statesman. He is not an orator like 
Canning; he does not display the skill of 
a Palmerston in fathoming the secrets of 
European diplomacy. But he has the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, who know that 
he will make no great mistake, and that 
their main interests are safe in his keeping. 

Presently there is another arrival. He 
has just left his carriage, and as he pro- 
ceeds bravely to run the gauntlet of the 
crowd, the face of a lady, young no longer, 
but still full of womanly beauty, looks out 
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from the brougham. His step is light and 
frm; his face, pale as death, but strong 
and resolute. He is a man who has never 
quailed before an angry crowd, who, as a 
politician, has always had his foot in the 
stirrup, and, as a speaker, has always carried 
his lance in rest. But, in truth, he has 
seldom had occasion to dread the clamouring 
of anangrymob. He has been the people’s 
hero, and the sounds which have almost 
always greeted him have been those that 
testified an unshakeable belief in his genius 
and his virtues. It is a curious, even a 
menacing, conflict of noises which awaits 
him now. There are cheers, and there are 
groans; there are hisses, and then there are 
cheers again. He walks very swiftly; no 
muscle quivers; the only change visible in 
his countenance is that the pallor of his 
cheeks grows deadlier, and his figure more 
erect. By what curious fatality is it that this 
statesman—who has been before the public 
for well-nigh half a century, and during 
most of that time has been among those 
who share the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the Queen’s Government—is fol- 
lowed by the veteran and victorious chief, 
who has been during nearly the whole of 
this period his peculiar rival and special 
foe ? By what strange chance does he, this 
hero of the fiercest parliamentary fights, 
which, since 1832, the century has seen, 
on this afternoon, above all others, select 
as his approach to the illustrious chamber 
in which he has won himself a place, the 
great hall, before whose portals are ranged 
the outside critics of parliamentary states- 
manship ? If the approving thunder pealed 
forth from hundreds of lungs is a trust- 
worthy indication of the minds and wishes 
of men, this is the statesman whom Eng- 
land has made up its mind to trast, and 
whom it delights to honour. A noticeable 
old man this, as, unaccompanied by friend 
or secretary, he picks his way through 
the ranks of his admirers. His step is 
very slow, and his gait apparently feeble. 
He looks, for the most part, straight in 
front of him, but occasionally turns a 
kind of abstracted stare to the faces of his 
admirers. He neither fears nor defies the 
popular verdict. Be it what it may, he 
has trust in himself. 

Let us follow his footsteps up to the 
point where the paths separate, one lead- 
ing to the chamber of the elective, and the 
other to that of the hereditary legislature. 
The seats in the spacious passage con- 
ducting us to the central hall, whence 
another channel constitutes the approach 








to the lobby of the House of Commons, are 
occupied, every inch of them, with persons 
vainly hoping that some chance may offer 
them a seat in the Strangers’ Gallery. 
We pass into the outer lobby of the 
House of Commons. Here there is much 
the same avenue of expectant humanity 
at the entrance of the corridor along 
which the visitor is led to the lobby itself, 
as we have already seen stationed at the 
doors of the great hall. ‘The public,” as 
the policemen in charge call them, will 
press forward, will break the line on the 
slightest provocation. And what is the 
public doing? It is anxiously awaiting 
the announcement that the Member of 
Parliament, to whom it has sent in its 
card, will see it presently, or that it will be 
solicited by that gentleman to enter the 
inner sanctum, the veritable atrium of the 
Commons House of Parliament. A trying 
ordeal this to the patience and charity 
which is not capable of bearing and hoping 
all things. But it comes to an end at 
last. We have been rewarded after much 
waiting. We have contrived to score a 
success over those who are lamenting the 
results of the ballot, and we have estab- 
lished ourselves in a good place, whence 
we can survey with comprehensive view 
whatever takes place in the House itself, 
and all the chief honourable members who 
are therein. 

To right and left the galleries are packed 
as close as sheep-pens. Honourable 
members and a few officials of the House 
cluster round the Speaker’s chair. The 
Peers’ Gallery, just above the clock, has 
neither sitting nor standing space left. As 
for the Strangers’ Gallery, and the gallery 
reserved for ambassadors and distinguished 
persons, they are not merely full to over- 
flowing, but the steps leading to them are 
in the possession of a crowd of candidates 
for admission, disgusted and disconsolate 
as the Peris at the Gate of Paradise. Yet 
the body of the House seems comparatively 
vacant. None the less, however, there is 
not a seat available; if you look a little 
more closely, you will see that, where no 
honourable member happens to be estab- 
lished, a card is placed in the little brass 
frame on the back of the bench, and the 
intimation is thus given to all would-be 
occupants, that the seat is appropriated 
for the night. Wait a minute or two, and 
you shall see every successive foot of those 
same green leather-covered benches, seized 
upon by representatives of the people. 
They stream in, one by one, and two by 
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twos, while certain cabalistic formule are | sented as being indissolubly bound up with, 
being recited, which indicate the transac- | and indeed absolutely essontial to, the well- 
tion of unopposed business. The process is | being of the British Empire. To this motion 
quite complete, and a dense mass of par- | an amendment has been moved, and though 


liamentary humanity has gathered un the 
right of the chair of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
immediately in front of the portals of the 
chamber, long before the petitions have 
been deposited at the table, and the ques- 
tions have been asked. As forthe former 
—the petitions—they are of a declaratory 
rather than of a prayerful nature. They 
simply state, for the most part, the confi- 
dence of the signatories in the policy of the 
Government, and they breathe the spirit 
of uncompromising hatred and distrust 
of Russian good faith and moderation. 
Honourable members one by one march up 
to the table, signify in a few words, quite 
inaudible, the purport of the mass of docu- 
ments before them, and then with a bow 
deposit the papers in the receptacle duly 
prepared for them. The questions are 
of a mixed character, most of them having 
neither urgency nor interest. But there are 
some, the replies to which seem as if they 
must necessarily contain the issues of peace 
and war, and the silence, when we come to 
them, is profound. The only sounds andible 
are the voice of the clerk at the table, who 
summons the questioner, of the questioner 
himself, of his ministerial respondent, of 
the crackling of paper as the gentlemen of 
the House of Commons turn over the leaves 
of the orders of the day, and of the dull 
murmur of suppressed chatter in the dis- 
tance. This tranquillity is not to last long. 
An honourable gentleman has announced 
that he will enquire of her Majesty’s 
Government, whether Russia is to be 
allowed to convert both European and 
Asiatic Turkey into a tribute province— 
or put an interrogatory, which may be 
thought to ask in effect almost as much. 
“No, sir,” replies the representative of Her 
Majesty’s Government. “ We are not pre- 
pared to be parties to any such flagrant 
breach of international law.” Whereupon 
there ensues a mighty tempest of cheers, 
and we feel at once that the excitement of 
the evening has begun, and that the pent- 
up clectricity with which the air has been 
charged, has burst forth. 

It is a trne omen. There is a pause 
after the long string of interrogations has 
been gone through, and then the Speaker 
puts the issue which is before the House. 
The original motion is that the House shall 
resolve itself into committee for a very 
definite purpose—a purpose that is repre- 





the fate both of the amendment and motion 
is not matter of uncertainty, the expec- 
tation of the House of Commons, corre- 
sponding to that of the country, is wound 
up to fever pitch. What will the chieftains 
on either side say and do? What new 
arguments will they be able to advance ? 
What degree of confidence will they re- 
spectively conciliate ? Will any new laurels 
be reaped, will any fresh reputations be 
won ? It is known that so many honourable 
gen‘lemen in all bave made up their minds 
to speak ; that such and such an one is ex- 
pected to speak to-night; that a division on 
one or other of the above-named issues is 
to-night imminent or probable. It may be 
that the path of the real debating busi- 
ness is blocked by some “ personal in- 
cident.” An honourable gentleman, whose 
sentences are capitally constructed, and 
whose voice is clear and bitter, rises to pro- 
test that he has been gratuitously vilified 
by a right honourable gentleman on the 
Treasury Bench. He is very short, very 
sharp, very dogmatic and positive—not 
in the slightest degree querulous in the 
enunciation of his grievance. The right 
honourable gentleman incriminated rises 
to explain what he said, why he said 
it, and what he meant. Then comes a 
wrangle of tongues, amid a tumult that 
is indescribable, first one Member of Par- 
liament, bobbing up his head amid shrieks 
for silence and order, and then another. 
Tempers are becoming heated, and patience 
exhausted. A politician, who has an un- 
pleasantly plain way of putting matters, 
suggests that the real problem is whether 
the right honourable gentleman intended 
to insinuate that the honourable member 
ought to have his place in an unmention- 
able category of baseness. This brings 
things toa head. There are explanations, 
verbal refinements, compromises—nothing, 
indeed, is really retracted, and nothing is 
definitely settled. But the matter is allowed 
to drop, and in a rafiled and agitated mood 
the House addresses itself to the business 
of the night, while the impartial spectator 
finds himself irresistibly reminded of the 
difference of opinion between Mr. Blotter 
and Mr. Pickwick, as recorded in the first 
chapter of the history of the Pickwick 
Club. 

Perfectly calm in the midst of a dis- 
cordant hurricane of cheers and hisses, the 
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statesman who has done, as is said, so 
much both of good and evil for his country, 
and who is at the present moment prac- 
tically taking his triai at the bar of public 
opinion on a charge of high treason, rises. 
His voice is low, his manner admirably 
collected. He has, before commencing his 
speech, taken care to see that everything 
he may want in the course of its delivery— 
books of reference, pens, paper, sundry 
documents, and a carafe of water—are 
within easy distance. He has not merely 
done all this, but he has done it as tran- 
quilly, with as complete an absence of 
flurry or excitement, as if he had heen 
about to sit down in his own study for a 
hard morning’s work with his pen. His 
language is. of striking moderation, and 
his propositions are such that no sane man 
can surely dispute them. Presently some- 
thing of a change comes over the spirit of 
his utterances. He has heard some side 
remark; his senses have been influenced 
by some ironical cheer or some aggressive 
“No, no.” In a moment the speaker is 
transformed. He ceases to be the calm, 
common-sense exponent of commonplace 
views. His mind appears to revolve with 
the rapidity of a potter’s wheel, and with 
each revolution some spark, that rapidly 
spreads to a mighty flame, is struck out. 
Long before he has done the House is in a 
state of suppressed uproar, and the orator 
who follows him seems to go through the 
empty pretence of putting the buttons on 
the foils. He has a fine presence and a 
gallant manner, this right honourable and 
right slashing parliamentarian. He hits 
right and left, and every hit tells. The 
feelings of the House cannot be repressed, 
and every sentence provokes a volley of 
plaudits, or of sounds which end in the 
plaudits of an omnipotent majority. It is 
long past the dinner hour, yet honourable 
members forget their hunger in the all- 


splendid exhibition of skill and eloquence 
is over, do they drag themselves away. 
Then, of course, there comes a lull. It 
is not in human nature to have gone 
through all that has been gone through in 
the course of the last four hours withont 
some feeling of exhaustion, and so for the 
space of eighty minutes the condition of 
the House is one of emptiness and languor. 
When the battle is renewed, its salient 
features are entirely changed. As yet we 


have had what may be best compared to 
the magnificent thunder of two rival for- 
Now there is a brisk interchange 


tresses. 


of fire along the whole line of two armies. 
The political sharpshooters stand forth, and 
in clever and telling speeches of twenty 
minutes discharge a raking fire into the 
ranks of their opponents, and the rest of the 
evening is occupied with a series of duels, 
in the order of which the chiefs of the two 
sets of combatants exercise their authority 
and give counsel. But let us suppose that 
even then the mighty hostilities are not 
concluded—in other words, that the final 
issue is, without more ado, to be decided. 
The Speaker has for the last time put the 
question. The cry, “ Division! ‘vision! 
’vision!” has been rung ont by party 
whips and understrappers. The division 
bells have been set ringing from one end 
of the vast building to the other. Scouts 
have been despatched in swift hansoms to 
the clubs, to collect laggards and deserters, 
and diners and smokers at the St. Stephen’s 
Club hard by have been startled by the 
sudden sound of the electric bell. They have 
mustered at last, the galleries have been 
filled, and a closely-packed phalanx has 
been collected under the Peers’ Gallery. The 
final order is given—ayes to the right, and 
noes to the left. Slowly and quietly do they 
file ont into the respective lobbies. The 
doorkeepers come in, see that no honour- 
able member is left behind, peer under the 
benches, and lock the doors. In the course 
of two or three minutes, they begin to 
defile on their return journey through the 
re-opened portals. At last, in the space 
perhaps of a quarter of an hour, the House 
is completely refilled. The four tellers, 
bowing at every step, march up to the 
Speaker’s table, and the result is known. 
The Government have a majority of nearly 
three to one! Who shall worthily describe 
the sequel P It is an hour past midnight, 
an hour at which some latitude is to be 
expected and allowed. The spirit of the 
school-boy lives in the breast of many a 
middle-aged and eldefly M.P. Leaps are 
made from the floor to the benches, hand- 
kerchiefs are waved, huzzas are heard that 
mean something more than the accomplish- 
ment of a party triumph. No one knows 
what representative national feeling is, or 
how truly popular English representative 
government is, till he has beheld such a 
division in the House of Commons, as in 
the course of the past month he might 
have beheld at Westminster. No one who 
listened to the quality of some, of many, of 
the speeches which preceded it, will think 
that there is any reason to bewail the 








decline of parliamentary oratory in Great 
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Britain. It is over now; the speakers 
disperse ; the entire series of episodes be- 
longs to history. But the effect remains, 
and the lesson taught to Englishmen and 
to the world will not perish. 





ROYAL WINDSOR TAPESTRY. 

THE mention of the word “ tapestry ” is 
apt to induce thoughts and reflections of 
various character. By skips and bounds, 
the mind travels from the web of Penelope 
to that marvellous record of the Norman 
Conquest written in the tapestry of Bayeux, 
to the products of the looms of Flanders 
and Spain, of ancient and modern France. 
A history of tapestry would be a history 
of the northern world, of the regions 
where draughts and chills deprive exist- 
ence of half its pleasures. A little con- 
sideration will tell us that, long before the 
invention of oil painting, gloomy Norman 
castles were not only made comparatively 
warm—they could never have been very 
cosy—to the body, but also cheerful to the 
eye, by the rich and costly hangings which 
concealed the cold grey walls. As art 
advanced, the tapestry work advanced to 
bold representations of the battle and the 
hunting-field, and less exhilarating delinea- 
tions of the martyrdoms of saints. At the 
Renaissance, tapestry became, as every body 
knows, the vehicle for the inspirations of 
the greatest artists, and mythological con- 
tended with devotional subjects, on the 
walls of the richly-ornamented palaces 
which succeeded the grim fortalices of the 
Middle Ages. In later days, knights 
and bowmen, saints and martyrs, hunts- 
men and falconers, faded from the woven 
walls, their place being taken by the ideal 
shepherds and shepherdesses of Watteau, 
Lancret, and Boucher, with their crooks 
bound with roses and their sheep decked 
with ribbons; until? had it not been for 
the manufactories of Gobelins and Au- 
busson, tapestry would have disappeared 
altogether as a living expression of art. 
There is, however, abundant evidence of 
the various periods of tapestry still extant. 
When its apparent destructibility is con- 
sidered, it is wonderful to see how much 
- has survived fire and the slower but certain 
ravages of damp. The country houses of 
England aléne contain a mine of tapestry, 
often sadly faded, but full of interest. 
The long low rooms of Haddon, and the 
sunny and breezy halls of Hardwick, are 
rich in tapestry, much of which is still in 





good preservation ; and immense quantities 
lie hid away in disused rooms and lumber- 
closets. It must be confessed that, how- 
ever rich in colour when of only moderate 
age, tapestry, when old and faded, hardly 
conduces to the liveliness of the rooms it 
adorns. The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
for instance, a favourite subject, is not a 
joyful repose for eyes just opening to a 
wintry dawn; and the tall pale figures 
in a Judgment of Solomon, or a group of 
Apollo flaying Marsyas, are not likely to 
beget pleasant dreams if watched from 
the recesses of a vast four-poster by the 
flickering light of a dying fire. 

Viewed from an industrial standpoint, 
tapestry-making is apparently one of the 
latest-born of the textile arts, or at least 
the latest imported from the East. Fabrics 
woven in the ordinary way, and almost 
every kind of needlework save lace- 
making, preceded tapestry-work, which is 
neither real weaving nor true embroidery, 
but unites both-processes in one. Though 
wrought in a loom and upon a warp 
stretched out along its frame, it has no long 
woof thrown across those threads with a 
shuttle or any like appliance, but its weft 
is made with many short threads, all 
variously coloured, and put in with a 
kind of bobbin. It is not embroidery, 
although very much like it, for tapestry 
is not worked upon a web—having both 
warp and woof—but itself constitutes 
the fabric. It is not point-lace making, 
for in this the ground and the flowers are 
equally made with a needle. It is, in fact, 
a process distinct from that employed in 
all other textile fabrics. It is very doubtful 
whether it is of remote antiquity. Scrip- 
tural references would apply equally well 
to needlework ; still, the Eastern origin of 
tapestry is proved by the fact, that the 
earliest known specimens recorded in 
Western Europe are spoken of as Saracen 
work. From the Infidels the monks learnt 
the art of weaving tapestry—the work 
retaining its generic title of Opus Sara- 
cenum. Save in the monasteries, tapestry- 
weaving never took any great hold upon 
the English mind. It is true that recent 
authorities incline to the view that the 
Bayeux tapestry was made in London, in 
the reign of Henry the Second, and pre- 
sented by that king to the Cathedral of 
Bayeux, on its rebuilding after being 
destroyed by fire; but this proves nothing, 
for the Bayeux fabric is not tapestry at all, 
but embroidery, worked upon coarse linen 
with a needle. 
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That fairly good tapestry was once 
made in England is proved by the speci- 
men at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, and a 
curious reredos for an altar, belonging to 
the London Vintners’ Company. At a 
later period attempts were made to pro- 
duce English tapestry—first at Mortlake, 
and then, many years afterwards, at Soho. 

The manufactory at Mortlake was 
established by Sir Francis Crane in 1619, 
with the assistance of a grant of two 
thousand pounds from James the Second. 
An artist named Francis Cleyne, or Klein, 
a native of Rostock, in the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg, was engaged, and in 1625 
Charles the First bestowed a grant of a 
hundred pounds a year upon him, which 
he enjoyed till the breaking out of the 
Civil War. The king in the same year 
commuted a grant, which he had before 
made to Sir Francis Crane, of one 


thousand pounds a year into two thousand | 


pounds a year for ten years, for maintaining 
and upholding the works at Mortlake ; 
and in the same document ordered the 
payment of six thousand pounds, due to 
the establishment, for three suits of gold 
tapestries. Charles gave a further proof of 
his interest in the undertaking, by allow- 
ing five of Raffaelle’s immortal cartoons 
to be worked from at Mortlake. A 
specimen of Mortlake tapestry is to be 
seen at Hampton Court, and the Duke 
of Buccleuch has one or more examples. 
Furthermore, the king proceeded to 
purchase the whole establishment from 
Sir Richard, the brother and successor of 
Sir Francis Crane. During the war, the 
place, like all royal property, was seized; 
but the works were carried on through the 
rebellion, and probably went to ruin under 
Charles the Second, because that joyous 
monarch never had a halfpenny to call his 
own. At Northumberland House, there 











was a room all hung with large pieces of | 
tapestry, made at Soho, in the year 1758. | suche clothes shulde coste nothynge. And 
The designs were by Francesco Zuccherelli, | I, Sir Johan Froissart, author of this 


and consisted of landscapes composed of 
hills, crowned here and there with the 
standing ruins of temples, or strewed with 





of tapestry-making at a comparatively 
early date, and had already stamped the 
work with its own name by the time of 
Richard the Second. In the will of John 
of Gaunt it is thus mentioned: “ The piece 
of arras which the Duke of Burgoyne gave 
me when I was at Calais; and also two of 
the best pieces of arras, one of which was 
given me by my lord and nephew the 
king, and the other by my dear brother 
the Duke of Gloucester (whom God 
pardon), when I lately returned from 
Spain.” At that time the manufacture of 
tapestry was very successfully practised 
in Flanders at other places beside Arras. 
It was carried on at Brussels, Antwerp, 
Oudenarde, Lisle, Tournay, Bruges, Valen- 
ciennes,and Ypres. According to Jubinal, 
the fabric of Arras was chiefly of wool, 
hemp and cotton being only occasionally 
used, and hangings of silk and gold 
thread being made at Venice and Florence. 
Tapestry of Arras, representing the battles 
of Alexander the Great, were by a odd 
freak of taste sent by the King of France 
in 1396 to the Sultan Bajazet, as part of 
the ransom of some captives taken at the 
battle of Nicopolis. In a grant of the castle 
of Warwick, made by Richard the Second 
in 1398 to Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, 
special mention is made of a suit of “ arras 
hangings,” on which the combat of Guy 
of Warwick with the dragon was depicted. 

It would seem, from the examples above 
cited, that arras was valued at a very 
high price. Not only was it used for 
comfort and beauty, as an internal decora- 
tion, but also very largely at tournaments, 
the performance of mysteries, annual proces- 
sions, and on other occasions of rejoicing. 
In 1399, Isabella, the queen of Charles the 
Sixth of France, entered Paris in state ; on 
which occasion “dll the strete of Saynt 
Denyce was covered over with clothes of 
sylke and chamlet, such plentie as thoughe 


hystorie, was present and sawe all this, 


and had great marveyle where suche 


numbre of clothes of sylke were goten ; 


broken columns, among which groups of | there was as great plentie as though they 


country folks are wandering and amusing 
themselves. Notwithstanding this praise- 
worthy piece of work, the Soho venture 
proved a failure, as Mortlake had done 
before it. Hardly any hesitation need 
be felt in asserting that nearly all the 


tapestry in England was imported from | 
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had been in Alysandre or Damas; and all 
the houses on bothe sydes of the great 


strete of Saynt Denyce, unto the bridge 
of Parys, were hanged with clothes of” 
Arras of divers histories, the which was 
pleasure to beholde.”’ 


The delight of Froissart at the quantity 


abroad, and mostly from Arras and other | of precious stuffs exhibited on a grand 


Flemish towns. Arras became the centre | occasion, appears to have been perfectly 
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At Old Windsor, within gunshot of the 
spot selected as the scene of Sir John 
Falstaff’s discomfiture, is the Royal Ta- 
pestry Mannfactory, distinguishable from 
afar by the Union Jack which streams gaily 
from its highest point. This institution 
is a new thing, and is truly—although not 
yet very vast in its dimensions—a genuine 
national work, founded on the principle 
which has called many art-manufactures 
into existence, and which is diametrically 
opposed to the economic theories now in 
fashion. The history of art-manufacture 
amply explains the principle on which the 
finest work has been produced—to wit, an 
absence, at least in the earlier years of 
manufacture, of the necessity to make a 
commercial profit on every transaction. It 
has for some years past been, and still is, 
with the majority of English people, the 
fashion to decry the value of royal and 
distinguished patronage, and to preach 
the necessity of putting to everything the 
commercial question, “Does it pay?” 
Collectors of objects of art know very well 
that the treasures they value so highly 
would never have been produced, had the 
workman had no better guarantee for the 
continuance of his wages than the market 
demand for his wares. The matchless 
Henri Deux ware was made at the cost of 
the liberal lady of the manor of Oiron ; the 
superb majolica under the patronage of the 
Lords of Urbino and of Faenza; the pate 


It may be good fun to laugh at the little 
harmless affectations of wsthetic folk, but 
they have marvellously improved our be- 
longings for all that. The chinamaniac 
has supplied material for scores of cari- 
catures, but his influence has in the main 
been good. It is, in fact, but one expres- 
sion of that general uprising against the 
reign of ugliness, which within a few years 
has lifted decoration to its proper level 
among the arts. Bit by bit this busy age 
bas been constructing a style of its own, 
borrowed, it is true, like everything else, 
in part from what had gone before, and 
called absurdly enough Queen Anne, or 
Jacobean, instead of Modern English, its 
natural and rational designation. By 
degrees our walls have ceased to be night- 
mares, and our carpets things of terror. 
The merit of oak has once more been 
recognised, and mirrors have reverted to 
the beautiful forms created in Venice. 
Last of art-manufactures to be employed 
in the Modern English style of decora- 
tion has been tapestry. Prominent among 
those who desire to restore tapestry to its 
ancient importance, is Mr. H. Henry, the 
artist, from whose designs the interior of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s grand edifice at the 
London terminus of the Midland Railway 
was decorated, and who is now engaged in 
decorating the pavilion for the use of the 
Prince of Wales during the Paris Exhibi- 





tendre of Sévres, at almost incalculable | 
expense, under the luxurious Bourbons; | Henry’s fixed idea is, that tapestry judi- 


the manufacture of the delicious lace 
known as point d’Alencon, was founded 


by Colbert with national funds, and we | able air to an apartment. 


are indebted to Butcher Cumberland for 
Old Chelsea. It is many long years since 
any manufacture has been founded in this 
country under royal patronage. Recently, 
however, an exception has been made in 
favour of the works now under notice. 

A revived taste for tapestry is one of 
the results of that extraordinary sympathy 
with every form of art, which is the most 
marked characteristic of the England of 
the latter half of this century. Without 
claiming for the time present any extra- 
ordinary amount of wit or wisdom, it is yet 
allowable to note the contrast between the 
dwellings and environments of English 
people now, and those of thirty and forty 
years ago, when garish vulgarity had 
invaded the homes of all but a few per- 
sons of exceptional wealth and culture. 
Architecture, furniture, and crockery were 
alike hideous, meaningless, and tasteless. 











tion, the Carlton Club, and Mr. Christopher 
Sykes’s fine house in Hill Street. Mr. 


ciously employed gives, especially in this 
climate, a homelike and essentially comfort- 
That this idea 
is well-founded, will be conceded by all 
who have seen the private drawing-room, 
reserved for royal guests, at Goodwood 
House, on the walls of which glow the 
splendid productions of the Gobelins fac- 
tory. Mr. Henry having determined on 
introducing tapestry largely into his decora- 
tive work, thought that this costly material 
could be made as well in this country as 
in France, if only a factory could be 
started. He submitted this idea to Prince 
Leopold, who concurred with him, and 
advised him to carry out his project; but 
Mr. Henry being endowed with prudence, 
as well as artistic feeling and power, hesi- 
tated to add to his other work the respon- 
sibility of a large commercial undertaking. 
Ultimately, the project was submitted to 
the Queen, and was cordially approved by 
her Majesty. A Crown grant of fifteen 
acres of land at Old Windsor supplied a 
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site for the proposed works, and, eighteen 
months ago, a committee was formed for 
carrying Mr. Henry’s plan into execution. 
Prince Leopold consented to act as Presi- 
dent, and the Princess Christian of Schles- 
wig-Holstein and the Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne) as Vice-Presi- 
dents. The committee includes the Duke 
of Leinster, the Duke of Westminster, the 
Marquis of Bute, Lord Rosslyn, Sir Richard 
Wallace, Mr. Cunliffe Owen, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford, Lady Cowper, Lady Warwick, and 
Lady Wharncliffe; Lord Ronald Gower 
officiates as Hon. Sec., Mr. Henry as 
Director, and Mr. Brignolas as Manager. 
Convinced that the wisest plan would be 
to begin on a small scale, Mr. Henry began 
work at Manor Lodge, and has had the 
satisfaction of finding that the business of 
the new manufactory has already out- 
stripped the limits of its first habitation. 
A very pleasant morning may be spent 
at the Royal Tapestry Manufactory. On 
the ground-floor we find the director’s 
office, hung round with specimens of work 
already done, and plans for future develop- 
ment. In an adjacent room are arranged 
the various wools, after being dyed at the 
dyeing-house, a stone’s-throw from Manor 
Lodge. The wool arrives at the works in 
the form of unbleached crewel, as it is 
called, and under the director’s eye must 
be made to take the thousand and one 
shades required by the “tapesier,” as 
Chaucer calls him. The soft, and yet 
rich, effect of tapestry is produced by 
employing a vast number of gradations of 
colour. Five minutes’ study of the portrait 
of the Queen, produced at the Windsor 
works, will convince the spectator that 
enormous patience, as well as keen artistic 
insight, are required from the “ tapesier.” 
To ensure perfect purity and brightness in 
the colours, only vegetable substances are 
employed—such as fustic, logwood, and 
indigo—and insects, or the product of 
insects, such as cochineal. No mineral is 
suffered to enter into the dyeing process, 
save in producing the national colour, 
scarlet. ‘T'o produce scarlet, a preparation 
of tin must be applied to the infusion 
of cochineal, which then becomes the 
true Gobelin scarlet-red, subsequently 
known in this country as Bow-dye, a hue 
which carnot be produced in silk with a 
brilliancy approaching that of wool. These 
vegetable dyes, according to the testimony 
of experts, will stand air and light for 
nearly two hundred years without fading 








to any serious extent—at least in the 
opinion of enthusiasts. It is agreeable to 
note the extreme delicacy of the shades 
required to secure the soft and delicate 
outline of the daintiest kind of tapestry, 
such as the sofa just made for the Queen, 
which will bear comparison with the finest 
work of the Gobelins, and the strong 
colours necessary to produce the brilliant 
effect for which the old Flemish arras was 
famous. One important part of the work 
is not done on the premises—to wit, the 
preparation of the cartoons. To see this, 
we must hunt the artists up at their several 
studios. Mr. E. M. Ward, the royal 
academician, lives hard by in Windsor, 
and is now at work on the last of a series 
of cartoons for tapestry. As best suited 
to his vehicle and to utilise his experience 
in painting frescoes of a large size, the 
artist has designed three spirited hunting 
scenes, one of which, the Boar at Bay, 
is ready for the loom. The Start for the 
Chase is in progress at Manor Lodge. 
These large subjects are intended as de- 
corations for Mr. Christopher Sykes’s 
house, and will have a fine effect on the 
great oak staircase. Several more large 
subjects are in progress at the Royal 
Tapestry Works. Several of these are illus- 
trative of scenes from The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and are intended to decorate the 
octagonal pavilion now in preparation for 
the Prince of Wales in the International 
Exhibition building at Paris. This mag- 
nificent apartment has been constructed 
by the English exhibitors for the sole use 
of the Prince of Wales. The cartoons for 
the tapestry have been designed by Mr. T. 
W. Hay, in Mr. Henry’s studio. In re- 
verting to the old Flemish style of tapestry, 
the director of the Windsor Works is very 
anxious not only that the rich colouring 
of the old masters, but their ‘‘ flat” treat- 
ment, should be adhered to. In tapestry 
of comparatively late date, the vicious prin- 
ciple crept in of giving excessive round- 
ness to the figures—the “ correggiosity 
of Correggio” was outdone, and vulgar 
rotundity achieved; like that bulbous 
puffiness visible occasionally on the en- 
amels of Limoges. There was nothing of 
this during the best period of Flemish 
tapestry. The old masters recognised that 
tapestry is a thing te be placed against a 
wall—to form, in fact, the visible wall— 
and were far too correct in taste to affect 
the voluptuous fleshiness which afflicted the 
work of later artists in tapestry,and made it 
appear to spring out of its proper position. 
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In carrying the design of the artist out 
in tapestry, the cartoon is put beneath 
the warp, stretched in a loom of ancient 
pattern, and worked with a treadle, as the 
artificers of Arras and Ypres worked theirs 
five hundred years ago. -As already ex- 
plained, the warp is of very strong threads, 
and the weft is put in—not with one shoot, 
but piecemeal. The wool, having been 
dyed, is wound upon bobbins, not unlike 
those of a pillow-lace maker, and the 
weaver sits on a narrow bench behind his 
work. Separating the strings of the warp, 
for an instant he glances at the face of 
the cartoon, and then drives his bobbins 
to and fro, working the treadle with his 
foot, and bringing the short threads of 
weft up close with a wooden comb of 
peculiar make. The odd part of all this is 
the slight attention he appears to pay to 
the cartoon. It is only in appearance that 
he is reckless. After a few steady glances 
at his work, the outlines and colours of the 
artist are photographed on his brain, and 
he works away in calm confidence. It is 
pretty work to see this tapestry-weaving, 
and far less bewildering than pillow-lace 
making, of which the uninitiated can 
make out nothing at all. Of course the 
workman is an artist in his way, and has 
his knowledge at the tips of his fingers. 

Turning away and crossing a long 
gallery, much encumbered by old tapestry, 
we come upon a bevy of women busily 
employed in repairing the works of the 
older masters. This must be done for the 
most part with the needle, and tedious 
enough it seems to be. However, the 
Windsor damsels have taken kindly to it, 
for with patience and practice they can 
earn good wages. It will be a longer task 
to train up a new generation of tapestry- 
weavers, but there is purpose and energy 
in the work, and all-powerful fashion 
has given its verdict in favour of woven 
pictures. 





A NEAR SHAVE. 


Some years ago I was accountant at the 
Yokohama branch of one of ourgreat Indian 
banks. At the time of which I am writing 
the natives of Japan had not entirely lost 
that simplicity, which made them pay so 
dearly for the civilisation they now strut 
aboutin. The character of the lower classes 
had not yet been altered by innovation 
and reform, and the commercial relations 
between the sons of Niphon and the 
traders of the West resembled very much 








those which Mr. Diedrich Knickerbocker 
describes as existing between the Dutch 


traders and the aboriginal Americans 
under the happy reign of Van Twiller. 
Difficulties arose occasionally; for John 
Bull, wherever he has planted his foot, 
has shown himself generally to be a bit of 
a bully; and the Japanese, a high-spirited 
and warlike race, occasionally resented 
attempts at bullying by drawing their 
swords in remote, unfrequented places on 
solitary, defenceless foreigners; the result 
of which was that Her Britannic Majesty’s 
chargé d'affaires, with very plausible 
grounds of excuse, generally extorted a 
pretty round sum from the native govern- 
ment, aud by thus appealing to the touchiest 
point of the Japanese—their purses— 
procured for a certain interval tranquillity 
and peace. However, the Japanese soon saw 
that the Western barbarians really meant 
nothing worse than tradeand barter, so they 
dropped their pride and their swords, and 
descended to the arena on equal terms. 
Trade was then good; there was less 
rivalry amongst bankers and merchants 
than at present, the greed for gain had 
not yet turned the heads of the natives, tea 
and silk paid well, and our half-yearly 
balance-sheets generally showed well on 
the right side. We had plenty of work 
to do, but we also had plenty of leisure, 
and at most times one of our staff could 
leave his duties for a few days’ ramble up 
country, or a yachting expedition down 
the bay. For the information of those 
unacquainted with the office arrangements 
of the far East, it may be stated that 
all offices are divided into two distinct 
sections—the European and the Asiatic. 
In the European department are the 
manager or principal, the juniors, and the 
Portuguese clerks. All the head and book 
work is done here; there is no paying 
coin over the counter, or, in fact, any con- 
tact with the outer world beyond the mere 
inspection of drafts and cheques handed 
in for payment. In the Asiatic section 
are the comprador, a Chinaman, generally 
speaking, the petty king of the whole 
establishment; the “shroffs,” also China- 
men, who are the actual receiving and 
paying cashiers, and who have absolute 
charge of the counter business, subject, of 
course, to subsequent checking by the 
Europeans ; and the Japanese coolies. At 
our bank a European always superintended 
the weighing of all dollars received during 
the day at the termination of business 
hours, saw them packed, and locked up in 
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the treasury. Beyond this there was little 
interference with the hard money arrange- 
ments on the part of the Europeans; and 
hence the comprador and schroffs were 
chosen, not only for their intimate know- 
ledge of all the ins and outs of exchange, 
and of the thousand and one dodges of 
the natives, bat for their good birth, 
education, and respectability. 

The tea season wis well advanced and 
we were fairly busy; the weather was 
oppressively hot in our dusty settlement, 
so the European junior had a fortnight’s 
leave for a ramble up country. I, as 
accountant, did his work as well as 
my own, and amongst the extra duties 
which devolved on me was the weighing 
of the dollars every evening, and seeing 
them safely locked up in the treasury. As 
I went into the office one morning, the 
comprador met me at the door, grinning 
all over with excitement, and pointing to 
a paragraph in the daily paper which 
announced that one of the great native 
banks in Curio Street had been robbed of 
some five thousand pounds’ worth of gold 
coin, and that no trace had yet been found 
either of the robbers or their booty, re- 
marked: “I think that belong number 
one clever lobbery. S’pose we no can 
keep sharp look-out allo same happen to 
us.” So I thought, and gave orders that 
the “ momban” or night-gate guard should 
be doubled, that the treasury locks should 
be seen to, and that every precaution should 
be taken to guard against nocturnal visits. 

One evening, some weeks after this, 
when autumn had fairly arrived and the 
days began to draw in, the comprador 
told me as we were putting the dollars 
into the treasury—I had got the notion 
into my head that I would see them in 
every night myself, notwithstanding that 
my junior had long since returned—that 
some Japanese of high birth and rural 
position, who had never been into a 
European settlement before, wished very 
much to see our treasury, which, from its 
strength and extent, had gained a name as 
one of the sights of Yokohama. After 
consulting with the manager, I acceded to 
the request, and was introduced to the 
visitors. They were three in number—a 
burly, simple-looking old man; his wife, a 
buxom damsel, many years younger ; anda 
slim, wiry youth, with sharp, restless eyes, 
which seemed utterly at variance with his 
clownishly-cut clothes, and who seemed to 
be a sort of henchman or feudal retainer. 








They were soon in raptures over the big iron | 





gates, the complicated locks, the solid plates 
of the walls, ceiling, and flooring, the 
symmetrical rows of dollar-bags, and the 
general appearanceof security and strength. 
None more so than the slim retainer, who 
was even ultra Japanese in his curiosity, 
for he inspected locks and bolts, thumped 
and stamped on iron plates, and enquired 
incessantly into the dimensions and thick- 
ness of the walls, required minute explana- 
tion about the foundations—and all with 
the most artless Boootian air imaginable. 
I, as showman, allowed them to inspect 
everything to their hearts’ content, care- 
fully, however, inserting myself between 
them and the dollar-bags, for I had little 
faith in the immaculate character even of 
high-bred, rustic Japanese, especially when 
I called to mind the late great robbery. 
They must have remained a long half-hour 
before I suggested that they should come 
round to the “Junior Hong;” and, as I 
locked the treasury doors behind them, I 
think I recollect a twinkle in the eyes of 
the old comprador as he prepared to take 
himself off to his opium-pipe behind. 
However I treated them to a bottle of 
Heidseick, filled their pouches with Bristol 
birdseye, and said good-bye in the most 
affectionate manner at the gates. Then I 
started for a spin on the running-path, as 
our annual athletic sports were shortly 
coming off, and I was in hard training. 

It was pretty dark as I came back. 
Yokohama in those days could not boast 
of a solitary street oil-lamp, much less a 
gas-jet, and we had literally to feel our 
way with the uncertain aid of lanterns 
from house to house. Still it was not so 
dark but that I could distinguish three 
figures on the pathway opposite, in front 
of a large bungalow, which had been to let 
for some months past—a large house, 
with a prolific garden in front, in the midst 
of which was a huge azalea-bush, another 
of the sights of Yokohama. The three 
figures were close together; I could dis- 
tinguish two men and a woman; and, unless 
my eyes played me wofully false, they were 
my rustic friends of the afternoon. How- 
ever, I thought no more about it, and 
turned in to dinner. In another day or 
two, we heard that the bungalow opposite 
had been let to a highly respectable firm 
of Japanese merchants, who intended to 
live there in European style. Workmen 
were to be seen day and night, repairing, 
repainting, and generally doing up the 
place; brand-new furniture was discharged 
at the doors in van-loads; the garden, 
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which had become neglected and over- | 
grown with weeds, was replanted and | 
trimmed up; and in a very short time the 
mouldy old residence had assumed a spick- 
and-span appearance, which made it a pro- 
minent feature on the road. 

Matters went on in the usually some- 
what monotonous fashion of Yokohama at 
this season of the year; no more big rob- | 
beries had been reported, nevertheless [ still 
kept the double guard on the bank premises, 
and never lost sight of the idea, that any 
relaxation of vigilance might lure daring 
schemers to make an attempt on our dollar- 
bags one of these dark autumn evenings. 

One evening I was returning from my 
usual spin on the running-path, and was 
passing the gate of the bungalow in front 
of our bank, when something struck me as 
peculiar in theaspect of the place. On nearer 
examination, I found that the giant azalea- 
bush had disappeared. At five o’clock, 
when I left the bank, I could swear it was 
there, but as I now peered through the 
bars of the gate, there was certainly nothing 
to be seen. This was very extraordi- 
nary, for the Japanese are such intense 
lovers of all that is striking, or pictu- 
resque, or beautiful in nature, that the re- 
moval of an object such as this gigantic 
azalea, merely for the sake of convenience, 
would be in their eyes a gross act of van- 
dalism. I was looking farther into the 
garden to see if by chance it had been 
transplanted, and at the end of the piece 
of ground another unaccountable sight 
presented itself. Through a side entrance 
coolies were unloading a cart of dollar-boxes 
as fast as they could, and by the uncertain 
glimmer of a lantern, I could see that the 
man in the cart was my burly visitor of 
some time previous, and that the man at 
the house-door was he of the sharp eyes 
and inquisitive turn of mind, assdciated 
with the same visit. What did this mean ? 
If men wanted dollar-boxes in the ordinary 
course of business, they had them in during 
the day-time, and not at seven o’clock in 
the evening. Besides, what could tea and 
silk dealers want with dollar-boxes? At 
the time, I put the disappearance of the 
azalea-bush down to the energy with which 
the proprietors of the house were embracing 
foreign notions—the dollar-box question 
was too much for me. 

Judge of my surprise, when the next 
morning I beheld the azalea-bush in its 
accustomed place! I certainly wasn’t in 
any way affected by liquor the wooviens | 








| 


| 
| 


evening, for I was in strict training, and | to foot with excitement, and utterly unable 


the disappearance of a huge azalea-bush 
would have been a trick too great, even 
for the eyes of a drunken man to be de- 
ceived by it. Putting this and the dollar- 
box business together, I am sorry to say 
that I began to suspect my rustic friends, 
but I resolved to wait till the evening, in 
order to have my suspicions verified. True 
enough, as I passed the gate at the same 
hour as on the previous evening, the azalea- 
bush was gone, and nothing but a bare un- 
even space marked its site. Well, I knew 
that azalea-hushes are not, even in eccentric 
Japan, put out during the daytime, and 
taken in at night to nurse like tender, deli- 
cate exotics, so I called the comprador, told 
him what I had remarked, and desired him 
to watch for a night. He told the same 
story, and my suspicions were confirmed, 
that something of an extraordinary nature 
was going on somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the bungalow over the way. I 
set men to watch for the actual operation 
of carting away the bush, but on the 
nights when they watched, it remained 
undisturbed. One man reported that at 
midnight he had seen the glim of lanterns 
flitting about in the garden, had heard 
voices and the sounds of digging, and I 
watched myself for a night or two, but 
saw or heard nothing. I put the native 
police on the scent, but nothing came of 
it, and I began to think that, after all, it 
was merely a piece of Japanese eccentricity. 

In about a week the athletic sports came 
off, which meant two half-holidays for the 
whole settlement, during which time China- 
men devoted their attention to opium- 
smoking and sleeping, and Japanese to 
drinking and lounging in wine-shops. On 
the evening of the last day, to celebrate 
the victories won, and the cessation from 
the bondage of training, we of the “ Junior 
Hong” gave a big dinner. It was a cold, 
wet night in November, and after a good 
bout at loo and vingt-et-un, we were 
seated in the drawing-room, talking about 
the funny phases of our Yokohama life ; 
of the fires, of the stories of men cutdown 
and robbed by Japanese in lonely places, 
of the extremely clever way in which the 
Curio Street bankers had been relieved of 
their gold, of the game laws, of the absurd 
opposition offered by the government to 
Europeans going up country, and of a 
hundred other things, when a boy came in, 
and whispered in my ear that the com- 
prador wished to see me. In the passage 
I found the old man, trembling from head 
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to articulate a syllable. He seized me by 
the arm, hurried me downstairs through 
our strip of garden to the gate, and simply 
pointed to the bungalow opposite. The 
rain had changed to snow, and the keen 
wind blew down the street in fitful gusts, 
driving the snow into our faces. Through 
the mist and snowflakes, after some peer- 
ing, I could make out the occasional glint 
of a Jantern on the other side, and when 
the wind lulled for a moment, fancied I 
heard a grating sound, as of something 
being dug and shovelled up, immediately 
under our feet. If I hadn’t been told that 
such a noise had been distinctly heard 
during the evening by one of the coolies 
on watch, I do not suppose I should have 
noticed it, but as I now listened, it was 
very palpable. 

It was all very mysterious; but I had 
long been suspicious, and, as I was now 
certain that something unusual was taking 
place, I came to the conclusion that the 
treasury of the bank should be looked 
at. So I sent upstairs for the manager, 
placed the comprador at the door, ordered 
all lights to be kept hidden, despatched a 
messenger to the European police-station 
for a constable in case of need, and when 
the manager arrived, armed myself with 
a dark lantern and gently unlocked the 
treasury. As we peered through the iron 
bars into the blackness we distinctly heard 
the shovelling and digging sound, now 
much nearer. Enjoining strict silence on 
the part of the Chinamen and coolies out- 
side, we entered. As yet nothing had 
been touched. We were, at all events, 
first in the field. 

We trod very gently, the lantern half- 
darkened, and ensconced ourselves behind 
a row of dollar-bags. We waited fully 
half an hour; we could still hear the sub- 
terranean noises, but, beyond this and the 
occasional howl of the elements outside, 
there was not a sound. Suddenly we heard 
a very gentle tap in the very middle of 
the treasury, about three feet in front of 
our rampart of bags; then another; then 
a regular series; then a sound as of the 
application of some lever-power. We 
turned the lantern-ray round about the 
floor, and beheld one of the big plates 
gradually being tilted up; the manager 
nudged me, and crept gently up to the 
spot. In a,couple of minutes three sides 
of the plate were loose; a bony hand 
appeared, followed by a Japanese head. 
In an instant the manager had seized the 
head; I had jumped forward, turned the 





light full on, between us we had dragged 
up the remainder of our visitor’s body, and 
in less than a minute I was smiling with 
grim satisfaction in the stupefied face of 
my slim and inquisitive visitor of some 
weeks previous. We gagged him, and tied 
him up in the office under a guard; the 
manager ran out at the gate into the 
garden opposite, taking with him the 
English constable, whilst I remained in 
the treasury. In a few seconds I heard 
the sound of a scuffle, and a subsequent 
‘Hurrah! we’ve got the lot!” and manager 
and constable appeared with the burly 
companion of the captive now under 
guard, and the fair-cheeked young wife, 
who turned out to be a very ordinary 
peasant-man. Our captives secured, I 
descended the hole in the treasury, found 
myself in a very neatly-constructed cavern, 
which led under the road into the opposite 
garden, and terminating with a shaft on 
the site of the azalea-bush. Everything 
tended to show that the whole affair was 
a carefully-laid plan; and had it not been 
for the azalea-bush, another twenty-four 
hours would have seen us the losers of a 
good many thousand dollars. In the bun- 
galow we found boxes ready for the re- 
ception of the dollars and coin, probably 
the same I had noticed being uncarted, 
but there was no trace of any accomplice. 
However, we handed the three clever 
rogues over to their countrymen for judg- 
ment, and they probably found rough 
accommodation, with an occasional taste 
of torturing thrown in, for some years at 
the institution on Tobé Hill. The old bun- 
galow did not let again, but was pulled 
down and a substantial block of shops and 
offices erected on its site ; so that nothing 
remains at present to remind the modern 
Yokohama banker of what we termed, 
when we told the story, “‘ A near shave!” 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER IX. FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 

“ Fecit Andreas Gordon.” 

What could it mean? It was not likely 
that there was a second Andrew Gordon 
in the world who composed operas. Had 
he really left a work behind him? And 
had it come into the hands of John March 
of Deepweald, ready to be produced just 
at the moment it was wanted? But just 
then his eye caught the date—it told him 
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that Cleopatra had been finished barely 
four weeks ago. 

He was standing, lost in a maze of specu- 
lation into which a certain awe of unknown 
and mysterious impossibilities could not 
help intruding, when he heard the soft 
half-rustle of a dress, and Celia, whom he 
was waiting for, was in the room. Bat, 
for the moment, he had two hearts; one 
was Celia’s, the other was mystery’s. 

The second, being uppermost for the 
moment, spoke first. 

“Good morning. . . . Youare not 
astonished to see me, I hope—I suppose ? 
I—I heard you were in trouble.” Some- 
how, the tables of Lindenheim were turned, 
and it was Walter of the cool head and 
ready tongue who was suddenly struck 
shy before timid Celia. “Can I help 
you?” Perhaps, after all, that was the 
best thing to say. 

Celia’s cheek was always ready to 
turn from pale to pink, or from pink to 
ale. 

“Yes; we are in trouble. And—I 
thought I should see you soon.” 

She had thought nothing of the kind. 
But she believed she had thought so, since 
he was here. 

“Thank you—if that means I can help 
you. I must, and I will. Lady Quorne 
must do something, and she shall—if—— 
I came on purpose to see you. I have 
been a very poor sort of friend to you; 
it was easy enough to take care of you at 
Lindenheim. While I was waiting for 
you, I was turning over this music. What 
is it? Do you know?” 

“What—you have been touching the 
score!” she exclaimed in dismay. 

“Why not? It is worth looking at; 
but I don’t envy the soprano. Look here 
—look at this passage, and sing it if you 

‘can. Clari could not do that. What is 
it? Isee it is called Cleopatra, but how 
did it come here ? ” 

“The score? That is my father’s great 
work—that he has been working at ever 
since I can remember anything.” 

“ Your father ?” 

“Tt was his life while we were at Deep- 
weald. And now 9 

“Celia—do you remember my telling 
you, the first time I ever saw you, of 
Andrew Gordon who composed Comus— 
the one great English opera that people 
are just beginning to recognise ? ” 

Did Celia remember? Every word of 
the walk to Waaren was as fresh in her 





two things were the epochs from which 
she dated all things. 

“You said you never heard of him— 
or of Comus; and you say this work is 
your father’s. See here—‘ Fecit, Andreas 
Gordon,’ and the date, not a month ago. 
‘Composed by Andrew Gordon,’ that 
means—but what does it mean?” 

If his cleverness was at fault, Celia’s 
stupidity was not like to be any better for 
the purposes of riddle-reading. She dared 
to touch with just the tips of her fingers, 
the terrible score which his hands and 
eyes had profaned, and looked at the words 
as if they had been Greek—which, though 
in Latin, they were to her. 

“Tf it means,” she said at last, “ that 
the score ”’—she could not change its name 
at a moment’s notice to Cleopatra—“ if it 
means that, it would not be truae—I mean, 
if it means that the score was composed by 
Andrew Gordon. It is my father’s.” 

“But—but suppose it means that 
Cleopatra was composed by both John 
March and Andrew Gordon « 

“Bat how——” 

“Suppose that Andrew Gordon never 
died, but became—Heaven knows why— 
John March of Deepweald ? ” 

Celia could never take new ideas, except 
slowly. She could only look bewildered 
at the score. 

“T have told you his story a dozen 
times. We never questioned his death— 
never. But that was from circumstance; I 
never heard that there was any direct proof; 
it was not likely I should, but my father 
would know. And your father is not an 
ordinary man, Celia; and he may have 
had motives of which we know nothing, 
and a strong one it must have been; it 
is true he was cut off with a shilling 
before he—disappeared, as I have always 
heard. Have you never heard him speak 
of your mother, Celia?” 

“Never. Never once. I never heard 
of my mother.” 

“Have you never asked him? Of 
course not,” he added quickly, catching 
the look on Celia’s face that told him, 
more plainly than words could, what the 
wildest thought of questioning John March 
implied to her; an idea beyond grasping, 
not by reason of its novelty, but of its 
preposterous impossibility. “And you 
never remember any place but Deepweald. 
If your mother had died there—do you 
know if your father lived there long before 
you remember ? ” 

Had she spoken her real belief she would 











mind as her first hearing of Clari. The 
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have said, “As long as the cathedral.” | a frightened dove out of some unknown 


The cathedral, the score, and John March 
were one and indivisible to her. 

“No? Do you know nothing of your 
father’s former life at all ? ” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“You had a mother—and she gave you 
her eyes. We are cousins, Celia.” 

Celia was feeling .faint, as before a 
general upheaving and confasion of all 
nature. We all have to distinguish between 
knowing and knowing at some turn of life 
—between knowing that a fact is true, and 
knowing that it is at the very root of life, 
and that if it were not true something 
would be gone that stands between us and 
such untheoretical things as happiness or 
despair. Some day we learn not only that 
love, for example, simply is, but is for our 
own very selves; some day we find the 
river that we only knew of by knowledge 
actually carrying us down to the sea. If 
this were all true, human life, though at 
the commonest inlets, was trying to pour 
in upon Celia. She felt it beating out- 
side, and was too bewildered to give it 
any welcome but that of vague dismay. 

The conclusion to which he had leaped 
startled even Walter. At least he felt that 
he should be startled so soon as he had 
time. A new element of romance took 
years from his heart, which, though he 
must be full eight-and-twenty, had not 
yet grown so very old. That not only 
should Andrew Gordon, the Bohemian, have 
been his hero, but that unheard-of Celia 
Gordon, all unknown, should have been 
his heroine; that two such diverse paths 
should have led them to Lindenheim, and 
then have circled round and round till 
they were brought together again at 
Saragossa Row—they had been strange 
currents of destiny indeed. All his best and 
strongest self went out to the heroine of his 
romance, of his heart, as he took her hand. 

““Yes—it’s as true as that you are you. 
You know nothing of your father. I know 
so much of my uncle that he may indeed 
have come to live again without black 
magic or miracle. Yes—John March is 
Celia Gordon’s father; my cousin Celia 
is Celia of Lindenheim. Were we not 
friends from the first moment we ever met ? 
Not that that had much to do with our 
fathers being brothers, though. We are 
made ten thousand times nearer than they 
are. Do you know how I was drawn to 
you the first moment I saw you? It was 
as if you had been given into my charge, 
when you first dropped among us all, like 








skies, among us starlings and jays. Well, 
thank Heaven, there is nothing to keep me 
from helping you now, all I can.” 

“You have always been too good to 

” 

“TP I have done nothing for you— 
not one single thing. I have been calling 
myself a blind brute every minute for the 
last ten days. Bat I know what things 
mean now.” 

It was more than Celia knew. Indeed, 
this new kinship, which he welcomed as a 
direct way of bringing Celia into his life, 
and of solving a thousand difficulties at 
home which he recognised, and felt none 
the less deeply for ignoring and scorning 
them, put into her heart a root of bitterness. 
So Walter had helped her because some 
natural instinct of kindred had bidden 
him—that was all. She felt a dream, not 
quite flying away, but putting out its 
wings to fly. But then—after all, it was 
only a dream which had not even a name. 
The dumb pain that came from the spread- 
ing of its wings was itself so vague and 
nameless that she mistook it for a sort of 
ingratitude. Ought she not, for her father’s 
sake, to be glad if all this were true P And, 
since Herr Walter believed it, true it must 
needs be. 

“You have done all things for me 
she said with an eager impulse to make up 
in warmth of zeal for the shamefully and 
selfishly ungrateful coldness with which 
she had learned that Walter was so much 
nearer to her than her friend. For she 
was so utterly ignorant of what kindness 
means that she assumed cousinship and 
brotherhood to be more than friendship ; 
as if accident were a closer bond than free 
choice, or to be named in the same breath 
with it. “ Yes—everything.” The tenderest 


” 


light was coming into her face, for shame ~ 


for ingratitude was not an impulse to 
make the shyest of girls ashamed; she 
felt warmth come into her own voice, 
and, for once, let herself go. ‘‘ You have 
been the only friend Lever had. Do you 
know what that means to me? Of course 
that had to be over when you left Linden- 
heim—there was nothing you could do; 
and why should you? [I never thought 
of it, indeed. I don’t know, but it seems 
as if I hail a life past helping, except by 
stray bits of sun, like you and Lotte, that 
come out and go in again—but they do 
come! If only my father was made safe, 
I should be—happy. I should go to sleep, 
and not dream of pence. Oh, Herr Walter, 
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do you know how! want to say ‘Thankyou,’ 
as well as feel it all through and through 
me, and don’t know how? Can youknow 
without my telling? I don’t know how to 
get words—I never did want them before. 
Thank you, for the sun.” 

To live alone with a deaf man, who had 
never talked to her even in his hearing 
days, is no preparation for eloquence, nor 
to have lived for three years with two 
incessant talkers in a crowd, for expansion ; 
and one’s words at best are bound to be 
vague when one wishes to say ‘ Thank you’ 
with one’s whole heart for a golden mist, 
and can find no more definite and tangible 
peg for one’s gratitude than a pair of kid 
gloves, a cab fare, and a bank-note for five 
pounds. Celia could not mention these, 
especially the money. It needed no know- 
ledge of the world to tell her that the 
most delicate way of taking a delicate loan 
is to say, as delicately as possible, nothing. 
But to Walter she had grown eloquent, 
and a very little expansion with her was 
doubled by its novelty. And all the more 
his heart smote him with shame at thanks 
that he had never earned. 

“Celia,” he said, very gravely, “do 
you know—don’t you know why I came 
to see you to-day? It was to tell you 
that I have been a fool. It has taken me 
five years to find out why you drove every 
thought of every other girl on earth out 
of my head from the first time we ever 
met—that day when we went to Waaren. 
Our being cousins had nothing to do with 
that, Celia. I have six cousins besides 
you. That morning I thought myself 
over head and ears in love with Ima. You 
know I never spoke six words to her again. 
And since that day I have been rolling on, 
from nowhere to nowhere, and no woman 
has ever been nearer to me than Ilma was 
when I left Lindenheim.” He forgot a 
rather strong flirtation with a certain 
famous prima donna not five months ago, 
and perhaps another parenthesis or two, 
but he forgot them honestly. “‘ And—when 
I met you at Deepweald, 1 knew why.” It 
had been in truth much later; but love 
always antedates itself when it becomes 
self-conscious, and draws on itself at first 
sight as sublimely regardless of fact as 
any other forger. “ And ever since I have 
known better and better. I did not come 
to find a cousin, Celia; no, nora friend. 
No, nor only Celia—aus Lindenheim. Do 
you remember,” he went on with acute 
incoherency, though with chronic fluency, 
“that day? You had taken your first 





singing lesson, when I met you on the way 
to the Golden Lion, and when——” 

Celia, instead of flushing under this new 
outbreak of sunshine, turned pale; not 
like a hungry red rose, but like a white one, 
for whom the open light is too strong. 
The wings of the dream on the verge of 
flight fluttered wildly, but not as if they 
were about to fly away. Her father’s 
heart had opened and closed again, bat 
hers had never opened; and the effort was 
as painful for the warm breeze to enter as 
for the cold. Indeed, how can she, who 
only as yet hears the wind on the outside 
of doors and windows, tell whether it be 
from east or from south till it has fairly 
burst the window-pane? At any [rate, 
she knew one thing—that this was no flir- 
tation 4 la Lindenheim. One may mistake 
the wind’s quarter, but not the summer in 
one’s own heart for mere spring. 

“ And when,” began Walter again, with 
one hand pressing down hard on Cleopatra, 
when, suddenly 

“Good morning,” spoke in a tone of 
deep, patient melancholy, a voice from the 
inner door—harsh, faint, and hollow, as if 
heard from farther still. “I have long 
abandoned the theory that an Englishman’s 
house is his castle, not to speak of his 
lodging. But those sheets are at least my 
own, and I should be infinitely obliged if 
you could find another place for your 
hands. I will not ask you to give me the 
pleasure of your company, because you 
will no doubt give me that so long as it 
pleases you. Celia, give me my pipe, if 
you are not too busy; and if Mr.—the 
doctor, calls, tell him I am quite well, and 
mean to keep so, in spite of him. I don’t 
suppose that will keep him out, but one 
can but try.” 

With more than a sigh Walter had to 
accept the fact that this was his romance 
hero—this bitter, sour, grotesque creature, 
with a crazed brain, and suffering from 
impotent tyranny. What could he do? 
A deaf man may silence heart-speech by 
his presence as much as if he could hear 
the faintest whisper in the farthest corner. 
Celia had not spoken, save in the plain 
language that love alone can never read ; 
and he could not, extemporising a speaking- 
trumpet with the sacred score, bawl out: 
“You are my lost uncle—I love Celia—I 
want to marry her.” 

Walter knew, by an instinct drawn from 
the only interview he ever had with John 
March, that for anyone but his daughter 
to write conversation for him was to 
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wound him sorely. He thought, shall I 
write him a letter? So far, at least, as he 
thought of anything but his interrupted 
téte-a-téte with Celia. But then a letter 
would be both lame and absurd, and he 
had a chronic aversion to letter-writing, 
being human and of his own time: And 
in any case he could not mention his 
discovery at the end of: the score; he had 
been told, in so many words, that even his 
having laid his hand upon it was unpar- 
donable profanation. He glanced at Celia ; 
but he got no help there. She had turned 
away and was folding up the mantilla. 

Under the circumstances, no possible 
resource could have been brilliant. Per- 
haps that which Walter desperately took 
to was as little dull as any. He took 
from his breast-pocket, where chance had 
placed it and presence of mind remembered 
it, the last printed criticism of Comus—a 
piece of glowing praise. Print could not 
hurt the deaf man, and any musician was 
presumably interested in reading of the 
music that chanced to be going on. 

John March read it through slowly, 
from beginning to end. 

“T don’t know why you show this stuff 
to me,” he said, with grim scorn. “So 
that wretched sham, that vile rubbish, 
is still on the boards? Well, I knew 
it would be an era in the degradation 
of art, and so it has proved. It is 
just as well to know that there is more 
need of a reformer than ever—only it 
will make his work harder by five-and- 
twenty years; each year with three hun- 
dred and sixty-five nails in art’s coffin. 
T’ll show you what Comus is worth.” He 
tore up the cutting and threw the pieces 
where the fire should have been. “I won’t 
even degrade my pipe by lighting it with 
what a fool writes in praise of a charlatan. 
And so—if you care to know it—you 
know what John March thinks of Andrew 
Gordon.” 

That one eccentric musician should 
despise the work of another, were that 
other Beethoven himself, was not strange ; 
but that a musician should despise his 
own work, and that work the greatest 
and most famous of his time and country, | 
should not even have heard of its triumph, | 
and, when he heard of it by chance, 
should be thrown into a rage—all this | 
was not strfnge, it was impossible. In the | 





face of that had he seen “ Fecit, Andreas 
Gordon,” written a hundred times over, 
he could not believe his own eyes. It 
must have been “Fecit, Johannes March;” 
and his mind, preoccupied with necro- 
mancy, must have acted as necromancer. 
Surely, had a true, great artist, Walter 
felt, heard of the revived triumph, after 
five-and-twenty years, of a true, great 
work, like Comus, his eyes would have 
flashed with the joy of living fame. No; 
that Walter’s eyes should have deceived 
him was incredible; but this was impos- 
sible, simply and utterly. 

He heard Celia say, without leaving the 
mantilla, “Go.” 


Fate had triumphed. The fools had 
been too much for one man, however 
strong, to conquer, raged the master within 
himself, as he fell into his old trick of 
striding fiercely up and down, lion-wise. 
Celia knew the mood and kept still. Comus 
revived, Comus triumphant—all the ruined 
hope, all the cruel disappointment, all the 
bitterness of a life, lost glory, wasted 
strength, lost love, concentrated in fifty lines 
of praise. It was more than mortal strength 
could bear. And meanwhile, there lay 
Cleopatra, never to be heard, to make sport 
for Philistines in far-off times to come. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on Celia ; he could 
not see hers, but one need not see tears to 
know where they are. And through his 
rage came back the look of appeal thrown 
to her by Walter, and the downcast face 
that had not raised itself to answer him. 
Another man would at least have laid his 
hand on her shoulder or touched her hair. 
Not he. He laid hold of Cleopatra. 

“ Let him take her, or any man that can 
keep her,” he swore aloud, “and the devil 
take the score.” And, in a second, the 
sole record of a life’s work was torn once 
lengthwise, once breadth-wise, and lay in 
four different quarters of the room. 

Having thus pulled down his house of 
cards, he lighted his pipe with trembling 
fingers, and sought to exorcise the demon 
by smoking grimly. Celia dared not look, 
or think, or feel; had Deepweald Cathedral 
itself come down, it would have been 
nothing to this. The windows that kept 
out the open air from blowing into her life 
had not been opened, but dashed to pieces 
by astorm. 
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